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A  NOTICE,   ETC. 


We  have  been  induced  to  take  some  notice  of  the  above  work,  not  so 
much  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  as  from  the  parade  with  which  it  has  been 
ushered  before  the  public,  and  the  names  of  distinguished  scientific  men 
who  have  contributed  papers  to  swell  its  importance.  Wo  were  sur- 
prised at  the  very  slender  contributions  they  have  afforded  Dr.  Nott,  in 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  not  a  little  gratified  to  find  that  they  have 
not  aided  Mr.  Gliddon  in  carrying  on  his  grand  design  of  discrediting  the 
Christian  religion,  and  heaping  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  all  manner  of 
epithets  of  derision  and  contempt.  We  have  only  room  at  present  for 
one  or  two  extracts  from  Mr.  Gliddon.  He  sums  up  his  opinions  on 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  in  these  words:  "viewed  as  a  narrative  inspired 
by  the  Most  High,  its  conceits  would  be  pitiful  and  its  revelations  false, 
because  telescopic  astronomy  has  ruined  its  celestial  structure,  physics 
have  negatived  its  cosmic  organism,  and  geology  has  stultified  the  fab- 
ulous terrestrial  mechanism  upon  which  its  assumptions  are  based. 
How,  then,  are  its  crude  and  juvenile  hypotheses  about  human  creation 
to  be  received  ?"'  (p.  565.) 

Being  determined  not  to  be  diverted  from  our  first  position,  in  ex- 
amining this  suliject  solely  on  the  principles  of  science,  we  will  leave  Mr. 
Gliddon  in  his  271  pages,  (90  of  which  are  consumed  by  enlightening 
the  benighted  clergy  on  the  true  reading  of  the  lOih  chapter  of  Genesis,) 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Theologians.  We  counsel  them  however,  not 
to  be  unmindful  of  the  threat  that  hangs  over  their  heads  if  thev  dare 
venture  on  the  perilous  experiment  of  defending  their  good  old  Bible 
which  has  been  fairly  demolished  by  Gliddon.  He  informs  them  that 
he  had  kept  "  300  pages"  in  reserve,  and  that  he  is  the  prudent  soldier 
who  "keeps  his  powder  dry."  (p.  627.)  If,  however,  these  'Telogastri' as 
he  terms  them,  (p.  716,)  are  fearless  enough  to  undertake  to  question, 
"the  damning  evidence  producible  that  these  worthies  (the  translator  of 
the  scriptures)  could  UL-t  construe  a  simple  line  of  the  Hebrew  text,"  (p. 
614,)  and  venture,  on  the  peril  of  receiving  the  appellations  heaped  on 
the  American  clergy,  such  as  "  biblical  dunces,"  "snobs  of  universal  hu- 
manity "&c.,  to  remove  the  odium  he  has  cast  on  their  Bibles,  we  advise 
them  to  consult  the  books  he  has  so  frequently  quoted  and  which  are  as  fa- 


miliar  to  the  theological  student  of  German  rationalism,  as  household 
words.  Strauss,  DeWetteGesenius,  of  Germany,  and  Burke,  of  England, 
&c.,  will  afford  them  theevidencesof  the  origin  of  this  ponderous  mass  of 
oriental  lore,  which  he  inform-,  us  "to  extract  their  works  is  merely  me- 
chanical," and  therefore  requiring  no  extraordinaiy  amount  of  intellect  or 
judgment.  They  may  perhaps  find  some  difficulty  in  fully  understanding 
some  of  his  transcendental  terms,  such  as  "tachygraph  of  a  bull's  head," 
"monumental  evidence  coetaneous  in  registration,  "  hamitic  affiliation," 
and  many  other  hard  words  not  found  in  their  dictionaries.  It  would  re- 
quire a  good  deal  of  scrutiny  to  understand  his  meaning  when  he  says  the 
"  truth  will  re/ile  to  our  view  through  the  archaeological  deductions  with 
the  force  of  an  euclidian  demonstration."  (p.  580.)  Besides  all  this,  they 
may  refer  to  many  of  their  commentarits  in  common  use,  and  they  will 
find  these  and  other  difficult  passages  in  scripture  satisfactorily  explained, 
without  encountering  this  pedantic  flood  of  Hebrew  lore,  or  stoop  to  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures, 
or  unite  with  him  in  hurling  coiitemptuous  epithets  against  the  learned 
and  good  men,  who  gave  us  our  English  translation. 

We  have  seen  this  book  of  "Types,"  which  reviles  the  common  ver- 
sion of  the  scriptures  which  we  read  in  our  family  devotions,  in  thp  posses- 
sion of  some  of  its  subscribers,  and  heard  several  of  them  complain  that 
through  the  cunning  devices  of  Nutt  and  Gliddon  who  led  them  to  suppose 
that  they  were  to  receive  a  scientific  work  on  the  doctrine  of  the  diver- 
sity of  the  human  races,  supported  by  the  matured  views  of  Morton, 
Agassiz  and  others,  they  had  been  completely  entrapped  and  deceived. 
Now  it  appears  that  the  contributions  from  Agassiz  amounted  to  17 
pages,  the  substance  of  which  he  admits  he  had  pul^lished  nine  years 
before,  and  which  may  be  found  in  much  fuller  detail  in  one  of  his 
school  books  (Principles  of  Zoology,  pp.  154-181,)  nor  did  he  add  that 
in  both  these  works,  he  insisted  that  "  man  alone  was  a  cosmopolite. 
His  domain  is  the  whole  earth.  For  him  and  with  a  view  to  him  it  was 
created."  Twenty-seven  pages  are  inserted  from  Morton's  inedited  manu- 
scripts for  which,  if  they  were  subscribers  to  his  former  works,  they  have 
already  paid.  The  article  on  geology  and  palaeontology,  in  connection 
with  human  origins — of  the  fossil  man  dug  out  of  the  delta  of  the  Missis- 
sijipi,  "57,000  years  old,"  and  of  Agassiz'  man  found  in  Florida  at  least 
"10,000  years  old,"  as  well  as  Morton's  prophecy,  (p.  326,)  that  "man  will 
yet  be  found  in  the  fossil  state,  and  that  he  walked  the  earth  with  the 
Megalonyx  and  Paleotheriura,"  might  as  well  have  been  omitted  for 
their  own  credit  sake  as  well  as  that  of  Morton.  A  premium  however, 
has  now  been  offered  for  the  discovery  of  ancient  human  bones  ;  they  will 
no  doubt  soon  be  forthcoming.  Fortunately  we  have  a  sure  method  of  de- 
ection.  When  a  cunningly  stufl'ed  specimen  of  a  pretended  new  bird,  in 
wliich  the  types  of  several  genera  were  presented,  was  sent  to  the  Zoolo- 
gical ii^ocietv,  of  London,  the  members  were  for  a  time  perplexed.  Swain- 
son,  however,  applied  his  scalpel  to  the  specimen,  and  the  hoax  was  detec- 
ted in  the  patch  work  of  the  artificially  constructed  bird.  Now,  our  friend 
Agassiz  kuous  full  well  that  every  species  in  these  lower  strata  or  eocene 
beds  differs  from  those  that  at  present  inhabit  the  earth.  He  even  goes 
much  farther  than  we  are  disposed  to  follow  him.  viz:  that  even  the  very 
sheila  iu  the  lower  forinations  d'lffav  from  those  of  the  present.  He  has,  we 


believe,  described  a  fish  from  a  scale,  restored  another  from  tlic  vertebra 
and  several  species  of  animals  from  a  tooth,  anil  arranj^ed  them  under 
their  proper  genera  and  species.  Let  him  now  describe  tiiese  new  species 
of  man,  Homo  ^loridians,  IIomo-Mississippians,  and  each  specimen  will 
tell  its  own  story.  In  the  case  of  the  cranium  dujj;  out  of  the  excava- 
tion at  New  Orleans  for  the  Gas  VVorks,  Dr,  Usher  candidly  admits 
"the  type  of  the  cr;inium  was  that  of  the  Aboriginal  American  Indian," 
(p.  338.)  Agassiz' specimen  of  "jaws  with  [)erfect  teeth,  and  j)ortions 
of  a  foot,"  was,  as  he  informs  us,  dug  out  from  "a  bluff  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Munroe,  in'Florida,  with  a  mass  of  shells  mostly  ampularias  of  the 
same  species  now  found  in  the  St.  John's  river,"  etc.  These  portions 
of  a  skeleton  were  examined  in  Charleston,  and  as  we  are  informed.  Count 
Portalis  spoke  of  it  as  that  of  a  modirn  Indian.  The  Indians  in  Florida 
must  have  always  had  burial  grounds. 

If  Dr.  Usher  had  quoted  Hamilton  Smith  fairly  and  fully  in  his  account 
of  the  fossilized  human  body  found  at  Gibralter,  in  1784,  there  w<juld  be  no 
need  of  any  further  remarks.  (Read  Smith's  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Human 
Species,  p.  953,  and  also  as  an  explanation,  Bachman's  Unity,  etc.  p.  298.) 

But  it  may  be  inquired,  why  these  desperate  and  thus  far  futile  at- 
tempts at  making  man  older  than  the  i)resent  animals  of  onr  earth? 
This  can  in  no  wise  affect  the  species.  The  characteristics  by  which  the 
species  are  designated  are  stamped  on  them  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator. 
It  is  true,  the  Bible  tells  us  that  man  was  the  last  creature  on  our  earth, 
formed  by  the  hand  of  his  Maker,  and  if  it  is  now  attempted  to  prove 
that  he  was  not  the  last,  but  "  walked  the  earth  with  the  Megaloiiyx 
and  Paleotherium,"  (p.  326,)  then  the  argument,  if  it  is  of  any  value, 
would  hold  good,  against  the  vera:;ity  of  the  scriptures,  but  would  in  no 
wise  have  any  bearing  on  the  species  or  the  unity  of  the  human  race.  In 
that  case,  however,  these  arguments  instead  of  being  smuggled  into  a 
work  whose  object  is  to  prove  the  diversity  of  the  human  '-pecies,  on 
scientific  principles,  ought  to  be  presented  in  a  separate  work,  and  might 
be  headed  "Types  of  Infidelity." 

There  is  yet  another  fact  which  these  gentlemen  seem  to  have  over- 
looked. Hitherto  they  have  insisted  that  the  short  period  of  6,000 
years,  to  which  various  authors  have  limited  the  creation  of  the  existing 
species  of  animals  and  man,  would  not  admit  of  the  production  of  those 
endless  varieties  which  are  found  in  the  human  race.  They  have  there- 
fore anxiously  watched  the  labours  of  Lepsius  and  others,  among  the 
monuments  of  Egypt,  to  trace  up  the  negro  as  well  as  the  Caucassian  to 
a  remote  antiquity.  The  investiiintions  of  Lepsius,  Bunsen  and  others, 
have  met  with  the  approbation  of  many  chri-tian  ministers,  especially 
those  of  the  Protestant  t.'hurches  in  Germany,  England  and  America. 
Many  learned  writers  have  been  at  work  on  Chronology,  from  Julius 
Africanus,  Eusebius  down  to  Hales,  and  recently  to  Bunsen  and  Lep- 
sius. It  has  not  disturbed  the  faith  of  enlightened  Christians.  So  far 
as  the  Hebrew  chronology  is  clearly  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures,  we 
receive  it  as  truth,  i'eyond  this  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  all  the 
aids  that  scientific  invt^iigations  can  afford.  But  Messrs.  Nolt  and  Glid- 
don  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  as  far  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  the  human  species  is  concerned,  which  in  a  scientific  point 
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of  view,  sepanites  itself  both  from  theology  and  chronology,  (these  being 
fully  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,)  the  longer  the  period  is  extended, 
the  more  time  will  have  been  allowed  for  the  production  of  varieties 
among  men.  If,  therefore,  they  can  prove  (what  they  never  will  accom- 
plish) that  the  present  creation  of  animals  and  men  are  as  old  as  tlie  mo- 
dern Indian,  dug  up  on  the  banks  of  the  tnrbu'.entever  varying  soil  of  the 
delta  of  the  Mississippi,  to  whom  they  have  assigned  the  astounding  age 
of  57,000  years,  there  will  have  been  ample  time  in  a  domesticated,  ora- 
niveruus,  predatory,  cosmopolite  animal  like  man,  to  have  produced  not 
only  the  endless  varieties  that  now  exist,  but  to  have  biought  forth  not 
only  white,  yellow,  red  and  black,  but  gray,  blue  and  spotted  men. 

It  could  scarcely  fail  however  to  have  staggered  these  indomitable 
champions  for  the  phuality  of  the  races,  who  leaned  so  much  on  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Chevalier  Lepsius,  to  enable  them  to  prove  the  negro  to 
be  of  a  different  origin  from  the  white  man,  to  be  now  distinctly  inform- 
ed by  him  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  Dr.  Nott,  that  he  was  a  believer  in 
the  unity  of  races,  (pp.  232-.'33.) 

They  have  only  anticipated  us  as  we  have  much  more  to  say  on  th'at 
subject.  Not  only  Lepsius,  but  his  co-laborer,  Bimsen  and  the  most 
scientific  men  of  England,  Germany  and  of  every  other  country,  are  of 
the  same  opinion,  not  on  the  grounds  of  humanity,  as  has  been  asserted, 
not  from  any  reference  to  the  teachings  of  scripture,  but  from  the  most  mi- 
nute personal  investigations,  favored  by  all  the  advantages  which  could  be 
afforded,  and  conducted  solely  on  the  principles  of  science.  Humboldt 
had  travelled  all  over  the  wi-rld  and  examined  all  the  races  of  men, 
Lepsius  and  Bunson  had  copied  ancient  inscriptions,  given  us  sketches 
of  men  and  dogs,  and  other  anitnals,  figured  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt, 
— all  of  them  sought  for  truth  and  followed  the  teachings  of  nature  wher- 
ever it  might  conduct  them;  Now  they  come  before  the  world  pro- 
claiming their  matured  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  the  human  species.  But  this  is  not  all,  they  have  opened  to  us 
the  hitherto  obscure  records  written  on  these  monuments,  carried  the 
histories  of  the  Jews  and  the  Egyptians  to  an  early  period,  and 
every  fact  they  have  brought  to  light,  onlv  serves  to  strengthen  us  in 
the  faith  that  the  scripture  thus  submitti-d  to  the  test  of  history,  of 
science  and  philosophy,  contains  the  inspired  will  of  God  to  man.  Let 
these  investigations  and  discussions  go  on,  not  in  the  spirit  and  temper 
of  Nott  and  Gliddon,  whose  compilations  are  intended  to  establish  a 
theory,  but  with  the  philosophical  knowledge,  the  calm  and  deliberate 
judgments  and  the  courtesies  of  a  Humboldt,  Champolion,  Lepsius, 
Bunsen  and  Horner.  The  enlightened  Christian  fears  them  not.  When 
the  erring  and  imperfect  judgments  of  scientific  men  shall  coincide  in 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  works  of  God  in  nature,  they  will  be  found 
in  accordance  with  his  inspired  word. 

Messrs.  Nott  and  Gliddon  will  gain  nothing  by  their  taunt  against 
the  clergy.  They  say,  "Our  clerical  adversaries  need  not  lean  there- 
fore upon  savans  whose  sole  object  is  scientific  truth."  This  had 
reference  to  the  remarks  of  Lepsius.  "  le  laisse  de  cote  le  point  de  vue 
theologique  qui  n'arien  afaireavcc  le  science."  The  charge  against  "cle- 
rical adversaries,"  surely  cannot  apply  to  us,  who  have  used  all  our  efforts 


to  rein  in  such  Biblical  expounders  as  the  authors  of  "the  types,"  to  the 
simple  scientific  question.  From  tliis,  however  they  have  so  constantly 
bolted,  that  they  have  now  scarcely  anything  to  discuss  but  chronology 
and  Biblical  Criticism. 

Of  one  tact,  however,  Mr.  Gliddon  seems  fully  sensible,  viz:  that  the 
christian  public  will  notsurrender  their  English  Bibles,  even  if  they  were  in- 
dulged with  a  new  translation  from  Gliddon  and  Nott,  with  all  the  learned 
commentaries  offered  us  by  Strauss  and  his  pious  fraternity.  He  states 
"  our  English  version,  is  reverenced  by  the  masses  as  a  '  fetiche,'  (p.  592.) 
In  the  next  page  he  says,  "  As  positivists,  we  lament  not  that  our  brief 
span  of  life  will  have  been  measured  long  before  a  new  English  version 
may  be  authorized,  .because  the  developments  of  science  will  have  ren- 
dered any  new  translation  altogether  supererogatory  among  the  educa- 
ted, who  are  creating  new  religions  for  themselves." — Sic. 

Since  then  we  are  unquestionably  determined  to  put  up  with  our  good 
old  family  Bible,  which  is  hallowed  to  us  by  the  tenderest  associations, 
what  must  be  the  feelings  and  what  the  piety  of  a  father  who  can  place 
these  "  types  of  mankind"  into  the  hands  of  his  wife,  his  daughters  and 
especially  his  sons  ? 

We  will  not,  however  indulge  farther  in  a  train  of  thought  which  it 
is  difficult  to  suppress. 

We  now  proceed  to  offer  some  remarks  on  those  portions  of  the  me- 
moir of  Morton,  by  H.  S.  Patterson,  M.D.,  which  more  particularly  al- 
lude to  the  investigations  and  discussions  in  Natural  Ilistoiy,  in  which 
we  were  engaged  with  Dr.  Morton,  and  on  which  we  ditiered  very 
widely. 

A  few  chapters  of  our  work  ou  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race — those 
portions  referring  to  hybridity,  had  been  previously  inserted  in  the 
Charleston  Medical  Journal,  a  work  well  adapted  to  such  a  discussion. 
Two'  papers  had  been  previously  published  in  Silliman's  Journal,  in 
184*7,  (pages  49  and  403,)  by  Dr.  Morton,  the  subject  of  which  was  to 
prove  "  that  different  species  of  animals  are  capable  of  producing  toge- 
ther a  prolific  hybrid  offspring,  therefore  hybridity  ceases  to  be  a  test  of 
specific  affiliation,"  consequently  the  mere  fact  that  the  several  races  of 
mankind  produce  with  each  other  a  more  or  less  fertile  progeny,  consti- 
tutes in  itself  no  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  human  species."  After  this 
publication.  Dr.  Morton,  with  whom  we  were  in  occasional  correspond- 
ence on  scientific  subjects,  wrote  to  us  requesting  any  further  infor- 
mation we  might  possess,  on  the  above  subject,  stating  that  he 
meant  to  publish  other  articles  in  continuation.  We  immediately 
wrote  him  the  result  of  our  investigations  in  reference  to  hybridity, 
which  we  presumed  he  would  publish  in  his  next  number,  and  allow 
the  public  to  form  an  impartial  judgment.  Ue  wrote  to  us  in  a  friendly 
manner,  on  other  subjects,  but  made  no  farther  allusion  to  hybridity. 
Aware,  from  circumstances  not  necessary  to  notice  in  this  place, 
that  he  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  species  of  Mammalians 
and  birds,  and  that  his  reputation  would  finally  suffer  form  the  errors 
he  had  unintentionally  committed  in  the  designation  of  species,  and  his 
too  implicit  reliance  on  authors  of  doubtful  authority,  we  again  urged 
him  for  the   sake  of  the  truths    of  science  and  his  own  reputation,  to 
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review  the  very  foulty  articles  which  he  had  published  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  name.  But  in  his  reply,  he  studiously  avoided  even  an  allu- 
sion to  the  subject.  Supposing  t!iat  intelligent  naturalists  would  be  able 
to  delect  the  errors  that  were  but  too  prominent  in  the  article,  and  that 
it  would  be  overlooked  and  forgotten  by  others,  we  concluded  to  remain 
silent,  unless  a  sense  of  imperious  duty  required  us  to  pursue  a  different 
course.  Three  years  passed  away  and  Dr.  Morton's  articles  remained 
uncontradicted.  Finally  he  caused  these  articles  to  be  reprinted  in  a 
pamphlet  form,,  and  sent  them  to  various  societies  and  individuals.  At 
length  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  in  his  "  two  lectures  on  the  Biblical  and 
Physical  History  of  Man,"  quoted  these  papers  on  hybridity,  (p.  17)  as 
evidences  in  favor  of  the  plurality  of  the  human  species.  "When  we  at 
length  concluded  to  publish  our  views  on  the  subject,  we  wrote  a  friend- 
ly letter  to  Dr.  Morton,  (Oct.  15th,  1849,)  stating  our  intention  to  review 
his  articles  on  hybridity,  and  at  the  same  time  requesting  some  informa- 
tion and  the  loan  of  one  or  two  books  which  he  had  quoted,  to 
which  we  had  no  access  in  Charleston.  Strange  to  say,  his  answer  was 
deferred  over  four  months,  without  affording  us  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting the  works  which  we  were  compelled  to  review;  and  we  were 
obliged  to  guess  at  their  contents  and  publish  the  book  without  this  ex- 
amination. On  the  14th  February,  1850,  he  replied,  informing  us  that 
he  had  written  the  letter  four  months  before,  but  neglected  to  copy  it. 
In  regard  to  the  book  we  particularly  desired — he  wrote,  "  The  only 
copy  of  Rudolphi  I  have  seen,  is  in  my  own  library,  and  I  had  to  send 
to  Germany  for  it."  Ilaving  been  previously  informed  in  Europe  of 
some  singular  statements  published  by  Rudolphi,  which  were  not  cre- 
dited by  naturalists,  we  wished  to  subject  the  book  to  a  fair  criticism. 
This  may  probably  be  the  only  copy  in  America,  as  we  have  endeavored 
without  success,  to  obtain  it  from  Germany.  The  booksellers  sent  us 
another  of  his  works,  but  informed  us  that  this  book  was  out  of  print. 

Notwithstanding  our  disappointment,  in  not  finding  Dr.  M.  quite  as 
liberal  as  we  had  anticipated,  we  were  determined  that  on  our  part  this 
discussion,  whilst  it  must  be  free  and  independent,  should  be  of  the 
most  amicable  character.  In  the  beginning  of  our  review  of  his  articles, 
we  stated,  "We  feel  confident  that  our  highly  esteemed  correspondent 
and  personal  friend,  to  whom  the  world  owes  a  large  debt  of  gratitude, 
for  his  researches  and  writings  on  Ethnography  Medicina  and  the  Natu- 
ral Sciences,  will  not  regard  it  as  a  violation  of  those  ties  which  bind  us 
to  each  other,  if  the  same  facts  which  he  has  collected  and  arranged,  are 
reviewed,  and  respectfully  but  freely  and  fearlessly  commented  on  by 
another.     {Med.  Jour.  March  1850,;?.  170.) 

In  his  answer  in  the  following  number  of  the  Journal,  May  1850,  p. 
328,  he  observes: 

"  Permit  me  to  commence  by  saying,  that  I  fully  reciprocate  the  kind 
sentiments  you  have  expressed  with  respect  to  myself,  for  no  difference 
of  opinion  can  diminish  my  esteem  for  you  as  a  man,  or  lessen  my  ad- 
miration for  one,  who  by  common  consent  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
American  Zoology." 

In  thio  spirit  this  discussion  commenced,  and  so  continued  on  our  part, 
until  it  was  closed,  in  consequence  of  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Morton. 
That  in  the  sensitive  and   morbid   state  of  his   mind,  he  should  occa- 
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sionally  have  been  betrayed  into  a  weakness  tliat  savoured  of  irratibility, 
is  not  to  bo  wondered  at,  when  it  is  reculK-cted  that  lie  Iiad  culled  from  all 
manner  of  authors,  so  many  strantjc,  and  in  many  instances,  ludi';rouH 
examples  of  supposed  hybridity,  which  were  now  proved  to  rest  on  no 
foundation  that  would  bear  the  test  of  scrutiny. 

To  render  the  discussion  less  offensive  to  him,  we  distinctly  stated 
that  "our  remarks  were  applied  to  his  authorities"  from  which  we  would 
cheerfully  have  separated  him,  if  unha[>pily  he  had  not  endorsed  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  errors  published  by  others.  Another-  fact  should  not 
be  overlooked,  that  in  every  case,  as  far  as  we  can  now  recollect,  our 
retorts  were  called  forth  by  some  previous  hit  of  his  own.  This  rather 
amused  than  offended  us.  We  had  stated  in  one  place,  that  we  had 
once  travelled  ten  miles  out  of  our  road,  to  examine  what  was  called  a 
hybrid,  between  a  bull  and  a  sheep,  which  proved  to  be  a  large  ram  with 
a  hairy  fleece  and  rather  straight  horns.  [Med.  Jour.  p.  178.]  He  asked 
us  significantly,  in  his  reply,  (p.  329,)  whether  "this  animal  might  not 
have  been  a  cross  breed  between  a  sheep  and  a  goat  ?"  This  st^emed 
to  be  somewhat  of  a  taunt  against  one  to  whom  he  had  frequently  ap- 
plied to  describe  the  animals  in  the  collections  of  the  Society  of  which 
he  was  the  presiding  officer.  In  our  answer  we  told  him,  "  If  this  was 
a  mere  playful  remark,  I  do  not  particularly  object  to  it,  as  the  subject 
we  are  investigating,  must  appear  rather  uninteresting  to  the  majority 
of  our  readers,  and  I  am  willing  that  in  this  dull  journeying  with  us, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  smile  even  at  my  own  expense.  But  if 
you  really  are  in  sober  earnest,  and  wish  to  convince  me  and  the 
public  that  I  do  not  possess  sufficient  knowledge  to  discrimi- 
nate between  a  true  sheep  and  the  hybrids  of  a  cow  or  a  goat, 
I  know  no  better  means  of  producing  conviction  on  your  mind, 
than  by  inviting  you  to  a  personal  examination.  Now,  my  good 
friend,  if  you  will  come  and  partake  of  my  hospitality,  to  which 
you  are  fully  entitled,  and  which  it  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to 
extend  to  you,  we  will  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  some  speci- 
mens in  my  cabinet — in  cages  and  in  the  poultry  yard,  and  we  will  go 
together  on  a  tour  of  observation  to  this  said  'hairy  ram,'"  etc.  ...  "I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  by  the  time  this  delightful  excursion  shall  have 
been  made,  and  these  comparisons  instituted,  we  will  both  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  difference  betweeen  a  true  sheep  and  its  hybrids  from 
the  cow  on  the  goat." 

We  were,  however,  not  a  little  ])erplexed  to  find  that  in  Dr.  Morton's 
very  first  paper  in  replf  to  ours,  on  hybridity,  he  branched  off' from  the 
legitimate  object  under  consideration,  and  began  to  discuss  the  scriptu- 
ral question — to  speak  of  Genesis — the  sons  of  Adam  seeking  wives — 
the  animals  contained  in  the  ark — the  deluge,  and  then  "  refer  to  the 
weakness  of  mankind  to  delight  i\i  mystery,  and  to  be  perpetually  look- 
ing for  miracles,"  and  threw  out  the  old  taunt  about  '' Gallileo"  and  the 
"humiliation  of  the  pride  of  man  at  his  own  ignorance,"  etc.  This  certainly, 
was  a  wide  departure  from  the  sulijcct  of  hybridity  which  we-were  dis- 
cussing, and  more  especially  innj>plicable  to  a  clergyman  who  belonged 
to  a  tolerant  church,  an«.i  who  professed  to  lay  off  for  a  time,  the  church- 
man's robe,  and  discuss  this  whole  subject  on  the  principles  of  science 
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alone.  Then  he  spoke  of  the  absurdity  of  regarding  all  the  animuls  as 
being  derived  from  Mesopotamia,  and  said  'It  is  difficult  for  me  to  imagine 
that  a  practical  zoologist  can  entertain  a  contrary  opinion."  All  this 
while  he  professed  to  have  our  writings  before  him,  in  which  we  used 
the  arguments  that  the  scriptures,  without  any  violation  of  the  truths  of 
inspiration,  could  be  interpreted  according  to  the  views  of  St.  Augustine, 
of  l^ishop  Stillinjifleet,  Mathew  Poole,  Rev.  Dr.  Buckland,  Dr.  Pje 
Smith,  President  Hitchcock  and  many  others  of  the  most  orthodox  and 
pious  divines,  as  well  as  Hugh  Miller  and  other  scientific  men.  These 
contended  that  according  to  the  phraseology  of  the  Old  Testament,  uni- 
versal terms  were  often  used  to  signify  only  a  very  large  amount  in 
number  or  quantity  — that  the  deluge,  sent  as  a  punishment,  was  univer- 
sal as  to  mankind,  but  covered  only  those  regions  that  were  then  known 
to  raen,  which  did  not  extend  beyond  the  range  of  Syria,  Armenia,  Meso- 
potamia, Arabia  andEgy  pt,  the  then  inhabited  parts  of  the  earth,  to  whom 
the  phrase  "  the  whole  earth"  was  applied, and  that  the  aik  contained  the 
family  of  Noah — the  animals  that  had  been  brought  into  domestication 
and  those  in  the  countries  covered  by  the  deluge.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Smythe,  of  this  city,  supported  the  same  views  in  his  work  "  on  the  Unity 
of  the  Races."  Yet  Morton  as  well  as  Agassiz  and  Nott,  regardless  of 
the  views  of  Augustine,  Stiilingfleet,  Poole,  Smiih  and  other  enlightened 
Christian  Divines,  have  exhausted  all  their  arguments  to  disprove  the 
contrary  doctrine,  without  admitting  that  those  whose  views  they  profess 
loopjiose,  do  not  differ  from  them  in  this  particular.  They  first  conjure 
up  a  man  of  straw,  and  then  concentrate  all  their  energies  to  batter  him  to 
pieces.  W  hen  this  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Morton,  he  made  no  replj. 

This  mode  of  procedure  is  always  not  only  unscientific  but  unjust. 

Believing  that  Dr.  Morton  would  by  his  own  industry  and  through 
the  aid  of  his  friends,  at  the  extensive  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences,  and  elsewhere,  collect  all  the  cases  of  hybridity  that  were 
on  record,  we  concluded  not  to  interrupt  his  labors  until  they  had  been 
concluded.  He  published  in  nearly  every  number.  We  remained  silent 
for  eight  months.  VVe  were  fully  prepared  to  account  for  every  case  of 
hybridity  he  had  quoted,  and  to  prove  from  his  own  facts  that  not  a  so- 
litary race  of  animals  had  been  perpetuated  by  the  intermixture  of  any 
two  species  ;  that  in  nearly  every  case  they  were  as  sterile  as  the  mule 
or  the  mongrel  duck — that  in  a  very  few  exceptionable  cases  they  could 
only  be  jiropagated  by  a  resort  to  the  full  blood  of  the  original  species, 
that  hybrids  could  not  breed  with  hybrids,  and  therefore  the  suj>posed 
new  race  was  at  an  end.  One  paper  in  ansvvei*to  Morton  had  already 
been  printed,  when  in  July,  1851,  his  death  was  announced.  Although 
a  second  paper  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  we  im- 
mediately inserted  the  following  notice. 

"Messrs.  Editors — The  recent  death  of  the  late  Dr.  Morton,  which  I 
deeply  regret,  and  which  men  of  science  will  dejilore,  induces  me  from  a 
respect  to  his  memory,  to  discontinue  for  the  y)resent  the  publication  of 
the  articles  on  Hyl)ndity  which  I  had  prepared.  At  a  suitable  time  I 
shall  resume  the  subject  according  to  the  plan  I  had  previously  intima- 
ted to  you,  viz. :  by  examining  the  additional  cases  of  hybridity  that 
have  been  presented,  solely  on  the  responsibility  of  the  several  authors 
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quoted;  and  as  these  had  not  cfenerally  been  endorsed  by  Dr.  Morton, 
his  name  may  be  entirely  left  out  of  the  discussion." 

Until  tliis  day,  this  discussion  has  not  been  renewed  on  our  part. 
We  will  now  return  to  the  labours  of  Nott  and  Giiddon,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Professor  Patterson. 

Nott  says  (Pref.  p.  14,)  "  It  is  with  no  small  gratification,  T  now  feel 
assured,  that  through  Dr.  Patterson's  effective  memoir,  Morton's  cher- 
ished fame  will  evermore  preserve  its  rightful  place  among  men  of  sci- 
ence." Dr.  Patterson,  we  are  informed  by  the  New-York  Medical  Jour- 
nal, died  on  the  27lh  of  April,  and  the  Types  of  Mankind  were  published 
in  the  same  month.  Whether  he  ever  saw  his  memoir  in  pritit,  we 
are  not  informed.  We  are  informed,  however,  in  that  .Fournal,  that 
"while  confined  to  his  bed  in  his  late  illness,  he  wrote  that  excellent 
biography  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  George  Morton,  which  is  prefixed  to 
the  Types  of  Mankind."     With  the  dead  we  war  not. 

Those  who  published  the  memoir  and  sent  it  with  their  highest 
commendations  over  the  world,  with  the  brand  of  infamy  attached  to 
our  name,  are  living — they,  and  they  only  will  be  held  responsible. 
We  will  only  notice  the  memoir  as  far  as  it  concerns  us,  giviniT  the  words 
which  Nott  and  Giiddon  have  published,  and  our  own  publications 
which  called  forth  their  denunciations. 

On  page  46,  we  have  these  words:  "The  men  who,  in  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century,  can  still  find  the  ancestors  of  the  Mongolians  and  Ame- 
ricans, among  the  sonsof  Japhet,  and  who  talk  about  the  curse  of  Canaan 
in  connection  with  negroes,  (Note. — The  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  race,  examined  on  the  principles  of  science  by  John  Bachman, 
D.  D.)  are  ])lainly  without  the  pale  of  controversy,  as  they  are  beyond, 
the  reach  of  criticism.  'J'here  is  even  in  some  who  who  have  recently 
published  books  on  the  subject,  such  a  helpless  profundity  of  ignorance, 
of  the  very  first  facts  of  the  case,  that  one  finds  no  fitting  answer  to  them 
but — expressive  silence,"  etc. 

The  views  we  had  published,  are  in  the  following  words:  "  If  we  fol- 
low the  teachings  of  history,  we  discover  in  Shem  the  parent  of  the  Cau- 
cassian  race — the  progenitor  of  the  Israelites  and  of  our  Saviour.  In 
Japheth,  that  of  the  wide  spread  Mongolian,  many  of  whom  to  this  day, 
are  dwelling  in  tents — as  the  various  tribes  in  the  East  and  on  our  Wes- 
tern continent  fully  testify — and  Canaan,  the  sun  of  Ham,  although  we 
cannot  regard  his  descendanta  qs  occuraed,  is  still  every  whei'e  the 
"servant  of  servants." 

We  will  now  turn  to  Morton,  the  only  staflf  on  which  they  lean  in 
Ethnology.  The  following  is  his  language,  quoted  b}'  him  with  aj>pro- 
bation  from  Murray's  Enc.  of  Geog. 

"Cuvier  and  other  learned  jihysiologists,  are  of  opinion  that  the  pri- 
primary  varieties  of  the  human  form,  are  more  properly  but  three;  the 
Caucasian,  Mongolian  and  Ethiopean.  This  number  corresponds  with 
that  of  Noah's  sons  ;  assigning  therefore  the  Mongolian  race  to  Japheth, 
and  the  Eihiopean  to  Ham,  the  C^'aucasian,  the  noblest  race,  will  belong 
to  Shem,  the  third  son  of  Noah."  (Morton's  Crania;  American;),  p.  2.) 
In  turning  to  his  colored  map  in  front,  of  his  introductory  essa3',  he 
ranges  the  Mongolian  on  the  Eastern  continent,  from  the  gulf  of  Siam, 
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near  the  tro))ical  line,  to  the  arctic  ocean,  and  on  our  Western  continent, 
from  the  60'^  latitude,  including  the  Eskimaus  and  the  whole  Polar 
family.  In  his  crania  americana,  p.  70,  he  has  figured  four  cranise  un- 
der the  title  of  '•  Movgul  Americans.'''  These  views  in  regard  to  the 
existence  of  the  Mongul  family,  in  the  north  of  our  western  continent, 
were  supported  by  him  in  the  last  manuscript. 

The  question  now  arises,  why  did  Nott  and  Gliddon  publish  this  sweep- 
in  charge  against  us,  and  not  place  the  name  of  their  oracle,  Dr.  Morton 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  their  own  in  juxtaposition  among  those  who 
have  exhibited  this  "helpless  profundity  of  ignorance  ?"  We  moreover 
distinctly  stated  we  cannot  regard  his  descendants  (of  Ham,)  as  ac- 
cursed. Why  was  our  language  misstated  ?  why  are  we,  by  an  un- 
worthy phraseology,  made  to  utter  language  directly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  we  employed  ?  Truth  and  candor  are  virtues  which  all  should 
prize,  who  wish  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  reputation  of  fair  and 
honorable  men.  Denunciations  on  false  charges  are  like  torpedoes  ex- 
ploding in  unskillful  hands,  and  causing  njore  injury  to  the  assailant 
than  to  the  assailed. 

On  page  47,  Nott  and  Gliddon  farther  publish  under  the  name  of 
Patterson,  "nothing  but  an  exaggerated  assault  could  have  drawn  from 
him  a  reply.     That  assault  was  made." 

If  the  fact  of  our  pointing  out  the  errors  in  science  in  respectful  lan- 
guage, must  be  construed  into  an  "assault,"  there  will  be  an  end  of  all 
discussions. 

In  pages  48  and  49,  we  have  quotations  from  Dr.  Morton's  address 
before  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  April  27th,  1842,  in  which 
they  say  he  had  clearly  announced  his  belief  in  the  diversity  of  the 
races.  But  why  did  they  not  come  out  with  the  plain  statement  of  facts 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Morton,  in  the  very  review  which  they  profess 
to  have  read,  and  for  which  they  had  so  mercilessly  assailed  us?  He 
cad  on  this  occasion  been  addressing  a  Boston  audience. 

Let  us  hear  him  again,  in  the  same  year,  six  months  afterwards,  before 
his  medical  class  in  Philadelphia,  Nov".  1st,  1842. 

"The  inspired  historian  has  depicted  the  moral  and  physical  beauty 
of  our  first  parents,  in  the  gardens  of  Paradise  among  the  valleys  of 
Mesopotamia.  But  temptation  and  sorrow  soon  blighted  his  pereneal 
happiness;  the  earth  became  tilled  with  iniquity,  and  by  a  universal 
calamity,  the  race  of  man,  excepting  a  single  family,  was  swept  from  the 
face  of  creation.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  family,  which  had  been 
preserved  from  the  common  fate  of  humanity  by  a  series  of  divine  in- 
terpositions, would  be  sent  forth  on  the  wide  world  to  struggle  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  chance?  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  the  same  infinite 
power  that  conducted  them  unharmed  through  the  deluge  itself,  would 
adapt  them  before  their  dispersion,  to  those  varied  physical  circumstan- 
ces with  which  they  were  henceforth  to  contend  ?  The  strongest  moral 
contrasts  are  coeval  with  the  descent  of  mankind  from  the  ark.  (See 
Gen.  chap.  9th,:  25,  26,  27,  and  chap  49:  1-27.)  and  we  may  reason- 
ably infer,  that  equally  strong  physical  diversities  were  then  established, 
constituting  what  are  called  in  modern  language,  the  races  of  men." 
(Introduc.Lect.  Pens.  Col.  Nov.  1,  1842.) 
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They  next  quote  from  Sillimau's  Journal,  184Y,  in  which  they  state, 
he  bad  declared  his  belief  in  the  primeval  diversities  of  men,  and  then 
add— 

"  One  would  suppose  that  whoever  had  read  the  above  publications 
could  have  no  doubt  as  to  Morton's  sentiments,  yet  Dr.  Bachman  and 
others  liavo  affected  to  be  suddenly  surprised  by  the  utterance  of  opin- 
ions which  had  been  distinctly  implied  and  even  openly  published  years 
before." 

These  gentlemen  ought  not  to  have  contented  themselves  with  pub- 
lishing a  garbled  extract,  but  given  the  whole  stereotyped  paragraph 
which  he  had  ])ublished  in  his  Crania  Americana,  in  which  his  essay 
appeared,  headed,  "Varieties  of  the  Human  Family."  This  paragraph 
was  repeated  in  all  his  subse(]uent  works  verbatim  et  literatim,  and 
which  reappeared  here.     The  following  passages  they  omitted: 

"  Further  researches  into  Ethnogra]ihic  affinities  may  render  it  pro- 
bable that  what  are  now  termed  five  races  of  men,  would  be  more  ap- 
propriately called  groups;  that  each  of  these  groups  is  again  divisible 
into  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  primary  races,  each  of  which  has 

expanded  from  an  original  neucleus   or  centre Nor  does  this 

view  conflict  with  the  general  principle,  that  all  these  nations  and  tribes 
have  had,  as  I  have  elsewhere  expressed  it,  a  common  origin,"  etc. 

Messrs.  Nott  and  Gliddon,  had  the  whole  suhji^ct  before  them.  (Med. 
Jour.  May  1841,  p.  391  )  Thus  after  these  facts  has  been  fully  proved, 
from  his  own  writings,  we  added,  "I  do  not  blame  Dr.  Morton  or  any 
other  man  for  changing  his  opinions,  but  why  should  he  censure  one 
who  has  referred  to  them  in  the  language  of  kindness  and  regret? 
There  is  moreover  a  want  of  fairness  in  blaming  those  who  refuse  to  ac- 
company him  in  all  the  fluctuations  to  which  his  mind  has  been  subject. 
If  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  he,  after  the  study  of  so  many  years,  could 
trace  all  the  races  of  man  to  one  common  origin,  he  had  paused  here,  and 
enquired  whether  these  diversities  could  not  have  originated  without 
a  miracle,  he  probably  would  not  have  made  the  assertion,  which  has 
since  given  pain  to  his  friends."  "  I  believe  in  the  plural  origin  of  the 
human  race,"  etc. 

We  would  just  observe  here,  that  Drs.  Nott  and  Gliddon,  have  un- 
ravelled the  whole  mystery  by  j)uhlishing  a  private  letter  from  Dr. 
Morton  to  Nott,  in  which  he  says  "  When  I  took  this  ground  four  years 
ago,  (and  in  the  Crania  Americana  my  position  is  the  same,  though 
more  cautiously  worded)  it  was  with  some  misgivings,  not  because  I 
doubted  the  truth  of  my  opinions,  but  because  1  fear«l  they  would  lead 
to  some  controversy  with  the  clergy."  (Types  of  Mankind,  p.  50.)  Ilt-re 
then  they  have  published  his  admission  that  he  had  entertained  these 
opinions  for  eleven  years,  had  veiled  his  sentiments  "cautiously,"  so 
cautiously  that  they  could  be  read  on  either  side — using  all  his  eflF.jrti 
secretly  to  undermine  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race — 
whilst  ever  and  anon,  he  would  publish  a  pamphlet  tracing  up  all  the 
races  of  men  to  the  ark,  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  clergy,  and 
preserve  the  pupils  of  his  medical  school. 

We  have  said  enough  on  this  subject  to  convince  every  reasonable 
mind,  that  these  pretended  guardians  of  the  well  earned  fame  of  Morton, 
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would  have  acted  more  wisely  not  to  have  made  this  ungeiiejous  charge 
upon  one  who  would  willingly  have  suffered  this  matter  to  remain  bu- 
ried in  oblivion,  and  who  only  refers  to  it  hen."  in  order  to  repel  an  unwar- 
rantable attack. 

On  page  56,  we  have  these  words,  "The  next  spring,  (1850.)  wit- 
nessed the  publication  of  Dr.  B's  book  on  Unity,  as  well  as  his  Mono- 
graph on  Hybridity,  in  the  Charleston  Medical  Journal,  in  which  Mor- 
ton is  made  the  object  of  assault  and  attempted  ridicule." 

The  monograph  happened  to  be  a  part  of  Hhe  book.  The  assault 
was  in  the  disturbed  imagination  of  the  trio,  Messrs.  Nott,  Gliddon  and 
Patterson,  and  the  ridicule,  if  it  could  be  so  construed,  was  directed 
against  the  absurd  theories  of  the  authors  on  whom  Morton  too  impli- 
citly relied.  Were  we,  to  support  a  theory,  to  publish  to  the  world  the 
notions  of  Hamilton  Smith  and  others,  that  "  by  producing  cross  breeds 
with  the  Quagga  and  two  or  three  Dauws  and  asses,  an  improved  austral 
horse  may  be  attainable" — that  it  requires  six  species  of  wolf,  anthus, 
dingo,  jackal,  d'hole  and  hyena,  (animals  that  never  could  be  domes- 
ticated,) to  manufacture  a  dog,  and  that  the  best  ornithologists  have  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  the  common  fowl  to  at  least  ten  difFerent  species  of 
wild  cocks  and  pheasants,  (one  only  having  ever  been  brought  into  do- 
mestication,) we  will  be  prepared  to  have  our  notions  ridiculed.  We 
deny,  however,  that  there  was  the  sliglitest  attempt  at  ridiculing  Mor- 
ton. Two  of  his  warm  friends  at  Philadelphia,  wrote  to  us  at  the  time, 
expressing  their  gratification  at  our  having  been  able  to  expose  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  theory  in  the  language  of  kindness,  to  the  individual  who 
supported  it,  without  the  possibility  of  giving  offence.  It  can  be  plainly 
seen  what  was  the  cause  of  Morton's  chagrin,  and  the  unaliayed  bitter- 
ness of  his  defenders.  The  long  cherished  doctrine  of  fertile  hybrid 
races,  to  prop  up  their  doctrine  of  the  diversity  in  the  species  of  men, 
was  about  to  be  demolished  as  it  most  assuredly  will  be — "  hinc  illae 
lachrymae."  Why  was  it  not  convenient  for  them  to  answer  our  facts 
and  arguments,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  vulgar  weapons  of  personal 
abuse  ? 

In  the  same  page  they  belabor  us  for  not  having  read  Pritchard,  be- 
fore we  ventured  to  publish.  As  we  believed  that  this  subject  could 
only  be  satisfactorily  examined  on  the  principles  of  natural  science, 
views  which  are  also  expressed  by  Agassiz,  we  selected  our  own  mode  of 
investigation  and  pursued  our  own  train  of  thoughte.  We  possessed 
sufficient  independence  of  mind,  not  to  lean  for  support  either  upon 
Strauss  for  our  theology,  Morton  for  Ethnology,  or  Agassiz  for  Natural 
History.     Co-npilations  are  in  general  evidences  of  poverty  of  mind. 

They  proceed  in  the  same  page,  "■  No  reader  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
can  open  the  book  without  perceiving  the  fact  (ignorance  of  topic,)  for 
himself" 

The  decision  on  the  merits  of  a  book,  depends  altogether  on  the  ca- 
pacity of  its  judges.  We  have  a  bundle  of  letters  in  our  possession 
from  eminent  naturalists,  both  of  Europe  and  America,  Humboldt  in- 
cluded, but  as  they  have  spoken  of  the  latter  rather  disparagingly,  (p.  52,) 
and  as  we  have  been  rather  surfeited  with  the  miitual  laudations  con- 
tained in  the  "types of  mankind,"  we  shall  withhold  all  these  stimulants 
to  the  public  appetite,  and  leave  the  unbiased  reader  to  judge  for  himself. 
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"His  tone  was  arrogant  and  offensive.  Not  only  to  tbo  general  reader 
in  his  book,  but  also  to  Morton  in  his  letters,  does  he  speak  de  haut  en 
bas,  as  if  from  the  height  of  the  pulpit,  he  was  looking  down  upon  men 
immensely  removed  from  him  by  his  sacred  office."  ''  This  faulty  man- 
ner perhaps,  results  from   his  profession." 

\Ve  have  never,  that  we  know  of,  met  either  with  Dr.  Nott  or  Dr. 
Patterson, — we  presume,  therefore,  that  they  arc  ignorant  of  our  man- 
ner in  the  pulpit.  Moreover  such  has  been  the  irreverence  with  which 
Nott  and  Gliddon  have  spoken  of  the  version  of  the  scriptures  read  in 
our  churches,  (See  Nott's  Two  Lectures,  and  Types  of  Mankind.  Glid- 
xlon,  p.  4GG.  down  to  his  Pal(eograf>hic  excursus,  655,)  that  one  would 
suppose  they  would  avoid  both  churches  and  ministers  where  such  "piti- 
ful conceits,"  such  "false  revelations"  and  "juvenile  hypotheses,"  are 
palmed  on  the  audience  as  the  word  of  God. 

To  abuse  a  man's  profession  when  we  are  unable  to  meet  him  in  argu- 
ment, is  the  general  resort  of  the  weak  and  the  ill-natured.  The  ene- 
mies of  religion  would  much  sooner  vent  their  insults  on  a  clergyman 
whose  principles  enjoin  forbearance,  than  on  a  layman.  This  trio  seems  to 
have  no  love  either  for  the  clergy  or  the  missionary.  We  have  had 
some  specimens  of  Patterson's  courtesy.  Gliddon  politely  terms  them 
"Biblical  dunces,"  "snubs  of  universal  humanity,"  etc.,  and  Nott, 
speaking  of  the  diminution  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
says,  "  they  are  daily  sinking  beneath  civilization,  missionaries  and  rum," 
(p.  410.)  We  recollect  hearing  an  anecdote  of  Randolph,  who  Tv-as  so 
much  opposed  to  the  taj-ifFon  wollens,  as  to  cause  him  to  declare  he 
would  go  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  his  way  to  kick  a  sheep.  The  po- 
liticians however,  were  in  fault,  and  not  the  innocent  sheep.  Nor  is  the 
poor  missionary  to  blame  in  this  matter.  He  leaves  home  and  country, 
and  perils  his  life  in  a  foreign  land,  and  among  savages,  to  rescue  them 
from  the  temptations  of  rum  and  the  debasing  lusts  of  depraved  white 
men.  Surely  the  remnants  of  these  tribes,  now  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  are  purer,  and  better  and  happier  than  their  monogamous, 
heathenish,  canibal,  forefathers  ? 

They  proceed — "  He  reminds  Morton  of  the  countenance  he  had  here- 
tofore given  him — that  he  had  subscribed  for  his  book." 

We  will  now  see  the  mortal  offence  we  committed  in  this  case, —  here 
is  every  word  written  on  this  subject. 

"  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  I  did  not  commence  this  controversy ; 
and  you  are  aware  how  reluctantly  I  felt  myself  compelled,  from  the 
claims  of  duty,  in  behalf  not  only  of  the  truths  of  science,  but  on  a  sub- 
ject of  infinitely  higher  moment,  to  review  your  articles.  We  will  not, 
therefore,  misunderstand  each  other.  As  long  as  you  were  addino-  ma- 
terials to  our  previous  knowledge,  of  the  different  varieties  or  races  of 
men,  I  approved  and  sanctioned  your  labours.  You  will  recollect  1 
contributed  the  few  materials  that  were  available  to  me,  to  add  to  the 
number  of  6gures  of  Indian  skulls,  (these  had  been  obtained  during  the 
Florida  war,)  I  became  a  subscriber  to  your  very  valuable  work,  on  the 
Crania  Americana.  Regarding  it  in  the  most  favorable  light,  I  spoke  of 
it  accordingly.  Little  did  I  conceive  that  the  collection  of  human  skulls 
— even  had  they  amounted  to  many  hundreds  more — would  enable  anv 
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one  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  in  species,  without  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  operations  of  nature  in  the  forms  and  skulls  of  domestica- 
ted animals,  that  are  in  tliis  respect  similarly  constituted  with  man." 

We  leave  our  readers  to  make  their  own  comments  on  the  above. 

"The  authorities  relied  upon  by  the  latter,  he  treats  with  supreme 
contempt,  individually  and  collectively,  characterising  thera  as  pedantic, 
antiquated  and  musty." 

We  treated  no  author  witli  supreme  contempt.  We  neither  used  or 
thought  of  the  word  peda 7) tic, — that  word  was  introdued  by  the  authors 
for  their  own  purposes.  Morton  had  complained,  but  in  courteous  lan- 
guage, that  we  did  not  value  his  authorities — we  replied  by  stating  that 
some  of  the  authors  he  referred  to  as  having  been  treated  with  disre- 
spect, such  as  Temminck,  had  not  even  been  mentioned  by  us,  (See  Med. 
Jour.  July,1850,  p.  468,)  and  that  he  had  spoken  less  favourably  of  Buffon 
than  we  had  done,  etc.  But  how  can  we  decide  on  the  statements  of 
ancient  authors  in  Natural  History,  without  referring  to  the  greater  ac- 
curacy in  these  departments  of  the  modern  and  more  reliable  authors  ? 

In  a  note  appears  the  following  paragra[)h. 

"  Dr.  Bacbman's  contempt  for  everything  old,  is  certainly  very  curious 
in  one  so  likely  from  calling  and  position,  to  be  particularly  conserva- 
tive. Nor  is  this  his  only  singularity.  His  pertinaceous  ascription  of  a 
remote  date,  to  every  one  whose  name  has  a  latinised  termination,  re- 
mind>«  one  of  the  old  story  of  the  backwoods  lawyer,  who  pei^sisted  in 
numbering  old  "cantharides"  among  the  sages  of  antiquity.  He  is  par- 
ticularly hard  upon  "old  Helleniiis,"  never  failing  to  give  him  a  passing 
flout,  and  talk  about  raising  his  ghost.  The  writings  of  Dr.  B.  do  not 
indicate  a  very  sensitive  person,  yet  even  he  must  have  felt  a  consider- 
able dfgree  of  the  sensation  known  as  cutis  anserina,  when  he  received 
the  information,  conveyed  in  Morton's  quietest  manner,  that  old  Helle- 
nius,  with  others  of  his  so-called  musty  authorities,  were  his  own  con- 
temporaries. The  work  of  Chevereul,  which  he  disposes  of  in  the  same 
supercilious  way,  bears  the  extreme  date  of  1846!*'  In  a  reference 
and  note,  (p.  724,)  Mr.  Gliddon  says,  "it  was  my  good  fortune  to  have 
marked  for  Dr.  Morton,  that  passage  in  Chevreul's  skillful  paper,  which 
Dr.  Bachman  so  queerly  ascribed  to  old  and  musty  authorities." 

These  last  notes  have  been  inserted  to  show  the  fortunate  aid  with 
which  Dr.  Patterson  was  blessed  in  preparing  his  "  effective  memoir." 

If  every  word  of  the  above  had  been  true,  it  does  appear  to  have  been 
a  matter  of  small  moment,  too  unimportant  to  have  been  inserted  in  the 
memoir  of  a  deceased  man,  which  whilst  it  did  not  add  ohe  feather  to 
his  own  fame,  was  at  the  same  time  calculated  to  heap  ridicule  on  another. 

But  what  will  be  thought  of  the  forbearance  and  christian  charity  of 
these  expounders  of  the  Bible,  when  the  public  is  informed  that  "old 
Ilellenius"  collected  his  incredible  stores  in  1789,  and  published  them  in 
Stockholm, in  1790  — (Rhudolphi  grundriss  der  Physiologic.  lL»-ster  Band, 
(p.  54.)  This  was  before  we  were  born — that  Bechstein  who  wrote  a  tri- 
fling book  on  the  best  mode  of  raising  and  teaching  singing  biids,  and 
from  which  Dr.  Morton  selected  some  of  his  cases  on  hybridity,  was  (as  far 
as  we  can  recollect,  from  having  seen  his  book  in  our  boyhood,)  his  con- 
temporary.    That  Bewick,  another  author  referred  to,  was  born  in  1753, 
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and  that  the  work  of  Chevreul  was  the  very  one  about  which  we  had 
desired  information  from  Dr.  Morton,  in  order  that  we  might  account  for 
the  very  sus[)icions  statement,  about  goats  being  converted  into  sheep, 
and  vice  versa  ;  a  statement  which  Hamilton  Smith  himself  has  since  de- 
nied, and  beheved  that  there  was  no  hybridityin  the  whole  affair:  and 
Dr.  Morton  himself  says,  "  efibrts  have  been  made  on  a  pretty  large  scale 
in  Pennsylvania,  to  obtain  a  cross  between  the  sheep  and  goat,  but  not 
a  single  hybrid  has  yet  resulted."  (Ch.  Med.  Jour.  May,  1851,  p.  379.) 
Dr.  Morton,  who  it  now  seems,  was  helped  to  the  reference  by  the 
"good  fortune"  of  Mr.  Gliddon,  refused  to  give  one  line  of  information 
about  the  book.  If,  however,  he  erred  in  regard  to  our  "contemporaries," 
what  must  we  think  of  those  who  have  made  this  parade  and  published 
the  error  of  their  friend,  after  having  before  them  (Med.  Jour.  May, 1851,) 
the  unmistakable  evidences  that  Dr.  Morton  "in  his  quietest  manner" 
liad  made  a  great  mistake.  And  moreover,  as  they  say  they  were  "  ac- 
tuated by  the  sole  desire  to  render  justice  to  a  beloved  friend,"  why  do 
they  from  the  motive  of  gratifying  their  own  prejudices  against  ano- 
ther, compel  him  in  self-defence  to  disclose  the  evidences  of  a  want  of 
fairness  and  candor  in  that  friend  ? 

They  proceed — "  But  there  is  an  Italian  proverb,  which  says  "  non 
sempre  chi  cantando  veine  can  tando  via,"  which  Dr.  B.  was  destined  to 
illustrate.  To  his  first  paper,  Morton  replied  in  a  letter  dated  March 
30th,  1840,  the  tone  of  which  is  calm,  dignified  and  friendly.  He  de- 
fends his  authorities,  accumulates  new  evidence  and  strengthens  and  de- 
fines his  position.'' 

In  that  paper,  after  having  given  a  few  pages  on  hybridity,  he  abrupt- 
ly flew  off  from  the  subject,  to  the  scripture  doctrine,  and  gave  a  disser- 
tation on  the  sons  of  Adam  obtaining  wives — 'Ethnology' — 'the  Mosaic 
record' — '  the  animals  in  the  ark' — '  the  deluge' — 'the  weakness  of  man- 
kind in  looking  for  miracles' — '  Gallileo,'  etc. 

Here  was  work  cut  out  for  a  year's  discussion.  Immediately  Dr. 
Nott  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  courteous  and  gentlemanly  reviews,  ex- 
claims, "  I  have  received  and  read  Dr.  Morton's  reply  to  Dr.  Bachman, 
on  the  question  of  hybridity  as  a  test  of  species.  It  is  the  most  perfect 
refutation  I  have  ever  seen,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  will  ever 
waste  time  again  irr  advocating  the  idea,  that  prolificacy  among  races 
aflfords  an  evidence  of  common  origin."  (DeBow's  Rev.,  Feb.  1 851.  J.C.N.) 

This  was  rather  superlative  language.  But  the  public  did  not  agree 
with  him.  All  European  Naturalists  with  whom  we  corresponded, 
thought  it  a  very  unscientific  paper.  Nor  did  Dr.  Morton  himself 
feel  satisfi(?d.  He  held  on  to  some  of  his  errors  in  one  or  two  papers  but 
being  reminded  of  the  injury  he  was  inflicting  on  science,  in  per- 
petuating error,  he  relinquished  some  of  the  most  important  cases  of 
hybridity,  which  he  had  brought  forward  as  unanswerable  proofs  of  fertile 
hybrids.  He  abandoned  every  case  which  he  had  so  confidently  para- 
ded to  prove  that  wild  birds  had  produced  intermediate  races.  We  had 
shown  that  his  supposed  hybrids  between  the  black  cock  and  the  wood 
grouse,  were  true  species,  described  by  Temminck,  and  he  admitted  his 
error.      That  his  supposed  hybrid  between  Motacilla  lugubris,  and   M. 
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Alba,  was  not  a  hybrid,  but  a  true  species,  described  by  Gould,  as  M. 
Yarellii — again  he  gave  in  his  adhesion.  He  had  denied  our  statement 
that  naturalists  agreed  thatCapra  Aegagrus  was  the  origin  of  all  our  do- 
mesticated goats.  He  now  admitted  (Char.  Med.  Jour.  May,  1850,  p. 
330.)  "  I  stand  corrected  with  regard  to  Capra  Aegagrus,  which  is  by 
general  consent  admitted  t'->  be  the  source  of  the  common  goat."  These 
were  admissions  that  ought  to  have  cooled  even  the  ardor  of  Nott.  Thus 
his  facts  constantly  diminished,  until  he  had  only  the  dog  to  lean  upon, 
in  support  of  his  theory  of  fertile  hybrids.  To  this,  in  a  future  number, 
we  will  give  our  attention. 

They  continue — "  He  charges  Morton  in  taking  part  in  a  deliberate  con- 
spiracy, having  its  ramifications  in  four  cities,  for  the  overthrow  of  a  doc- 
trine nearly  connected  with  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Christian,  <br  this 
world  and  for  eternity." 

Here  we  must  be  allowed  to  enter  a  little  into  detail.  Dr.  Nott  had 
just  published  his  two  Lectures  on  the  Biblical  and  Physical  History  of 
Man.  He  advocated  the  views  which  Gliddon  has  maintained  in  the 
book  misnamed  '  Types  of  Mankind.'  We  have  only  space  to  give  a 
few  extracts. 

"  How  could  the  author  of  Genesis  know  any  thing  about  the  history 
of  creation,  or  the  races  of  men,  when  his  knowledge  of  the  physical 
world  was  so  limited  ?"  (p.  53.)  "  The  book  of  Genesis  is  nothing  more 
than  an  assemblage  of  very  ancient  fragments  (or  traditions)  of  unknown 
origin,  put  together,  without  order,  and  consequently  of  no  historical 
value."  (p  60.) 

"  The  whole  history  of  creation  and  the  human  race,  down  to  the 
epoch  of  the  flood,  is  compressed  into  the  first  five  chapters  of  Genesis, 
and  human  ingenuity  could  hardly  originate  any  thing  more  confused 
and  contradictory  than  this  account." 

"It  is  impossible  that  he  (Moses)  could  have  written  all  the  ridiculous 
inconsistences  attributed  to  him."  (p.  77.)  He  quotes  '  Strauss'  to  prove 
that  the  historical  account  of  Christ  is  equally  '  inconsistent."  (p.  66.) 

He  does  not  believe  that  Christianity  was  intended  for  the  black  man. 

He  says — "  It  needs  not  the  inspiration  of  a  prophet  to  foretel  that 
the  religion  of  Christ  can  never  be  comprehended  and  adopted  by  Afri- 
can races,  as  long  as  their  physical  type  remains  uucjianged."  p>  17.) 

But  as  he  insists  that  it  cannot  be  changed,  where  then  is  the  use  in 
giving  them  a  religion  which  they  cannot  comprehend.?  We  on  the 
other  hand  insist,  that  the  command  -was  to  "go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  whatever  may  be  his  form  or  color. 

He  says,  "these  philanthropic  eftbrts,  so  far  from  producinggood  fruits 
to  the  dark  races,  in  the  main,  do  more  harm  than  good."  (p.  18.) 

We  have  in  Charleston,  we  presume,  about  as  many  colored  commu- 
nicants as  whites,  and  we  believe  the  Christian  religion  has  decidedly 
benefited  them.  In  all  the  parishes  of  our  seaboard,  we  have  special 
missionaries  for  the  colored  race.  But  if  Dr.  Nott's  doctrine  is  true  then 
all  our  efforts  and  expenses  will  be  unavailing.  Besides,  it  may  be  en- 
quired, what  will  become  of  the  half-bloods  ?  They  are,  it  is  admitted, 
half  Caucassian.     You  may,  according  to  Nott's  doctrine,  give  to  the 
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Caucassian  half^  the  bene6t  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  what  must  be 
done  with  the  African  half  of  this  same  man,  Kjr  whom,  according  to 
Dr.  N.,  it  was  not  intended  ?" 

And  now  let  us  examine  into  tlie  truth  of  the  charges  we  are  said  to 
have  made  against  "Morton  of  his  taking  part  in  a  deliberate  conspiracy 
havinfT  its  ro.mificalions  in  four  cAtiesP     Here  are  our  words  : 

"  Your  publications  and  your  private  notes  generously  presented  to 
individuals  who  were  to  become  labourers  in  this  controversy,  together 
with  your  notices  to  the  public  of  a  forth-coming  work,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, now  in  a  state  of  progress — gave  premonitions  of  an  approaching 
attack  on  the  long  received  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race. 
The  recent  demonstrations  from  the  four  points  of  our  Union — Mobile, 
Charleston,  Philadelphia  and  Boston — did  not,  therefore,  much  surprise 
me.  Hence  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  I  did  not  commence  this  contro- 
versy." 

Where,  then,  is  the  conspiracy  with  which  we  are  said  to  have 
charged  him  ?  Nott,  of  Mobile,  had  just  published  his  book.  He 
had  sent  another  paper  on  the  same  subject  to  be  read  before  the 
Association  of  Naturalists  convened  at  Charleston,  where  Agassiz 
brought  the  subject  before  the  Association.  There  also  Dr.  Barratt's 
address  (to  whom  Dr.  M.  had  sent  his  notes),  on  the  same  subject, 
had  been  delivered  before  the  Medical  Society.  Dr.  Morton,  of  Phila- 
delphia, had  publicly  announced  and  published  in  several  journals,  that 
his  work  was  in  progress,  and  Agassiz  had  just  published,  at  Boston, 
his  two  papers  in  the  Christian  Examiner  (Diversities  of  the  Human 
Species),  and  sent  them,  in  pamphlet  form,  broad-cast  over  the  land. 

We  neither  thought  or  spoke  of  a  conspiracy.  It  was  a  gratuitous 
invention  of  their  own.  Whatever  conspiracy  there  might  have  been 
had  already  long  been  proclaimed  by  themselves  and  in  print. 

Moreover  we  have  now  before  us  the  evidences  of  their  having  fully- 
carried  into  effect  the  intentions  they  long  since  announced  to  t^e  public, 
with  several  additional  labourers  whose  names  did  not  appear  in  the 
programme.  The  "Types  of  Mankind  "  is  before  the  public.  We  have 
a  contribution  from  Agassiz,  of  Boston.  One  from  Morton  and  another 
from  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia.  Nott  and  Gliddon,  and  Usher,  from 
Mobile,  De  Bow's  Review,  from  New-Orleans,  where  Nott,  who  always 
speaks  favourably  of  himself,  appears  to  have  reviewed  his  own  book  ;  and 
finally  we  have  the  Southern  Review,  in  Charleston,  whose  columns  have 
long  been  given  up  to  Nott.  We  recently  applied  to  the  editor  for  the 
insertion  of  a  paper — his  answer  was  that  the  October  number  was  pre- 
occupied by  an  article  on  the  other  side,  but  that  we  might  publisli  our 
article  in  the  next  January  number,  in  the  meantime  we  might  have 
four  pages  in  the  October  number,  agreeable  to  our  request. 

How  ridiculous,  then,  does  the  cry  of  a  conspiracy  sound  in  the  ears 
of  sensible  men,  when  uttered  by  the  co-labourers  in  such  a  combination  ? 

The  truthful  Biography  of  Morton  continues  : 

"  In  another  paragraph  (p.  507)  he  says  that  infidelity  must  inevita- 
bly spring  up  as  the  consequence  of  Morton's  views." 

Our  language  was  :  ''Since  the  Scriptures  unquestionably  teach  that  - 
all  men  are  of  one  blood,  should  your   doctrine  of  many  and  separate 
creations,  and  therefore   not  of  one  blood,  be  received,  then   infidelity 
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must  unquestionably  spring  up  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Christian 
Church,  since  the  Scriptures  would  be  said  to  contradict  themselves." 

"The  language  of  Scripture,  in  all  its  teachings  on  this  subject,  is, 
however,  so  plain  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken  by  those  who  believe  in  its 
inspiration.  The  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  is  clearly 
taught  in  various  places,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  It  is 
proclaimed  as  the  bond  of  universal  brotherhood — it  is  interwoven  with 
the  plan  of  man's  redemption  and  with  the  commission  given  to  the 
heralds  of  the  cross  to  '  teach  all  nations.  It  may,  moreover,  be  added 
that  there  is  not  a  single  text  that  can  be  interpreted  to  express  an  oppo- 
site doctrine.  It  is  declared  'And  Adam  called  his  wife's  name  Eve, 
because  she  is  the  mother  of  all  living.'  Gen,  iii. :  v.  20.  This  is 
strengthened  by  another  positive  declaration:  'And  the  sons  of  Noah 
that  went  out  of  the  ark  were  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth ;  and  Ham  is 
the  father  of  Canaan ;  these  are  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  of  them 
was  the  whole  earth  overspread.'  Gen.  ix. :  v.  18, 10.  In  the  new  dis- 
pensation we  are  expressly  told :  '  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  na- 
tions of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined 
the  bounds  of  their  habitations.'  Acts,  ix. :  v.  18,  19.  These  words 
are  so  plain  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  misinterpreting  them  without 
casting  off  a  belief  in  the  veracity  of  the  Scriptures  and  regarding  all 
that  relates  to  this  whole  subject  as  the  inventions  of  ignorant  and  unin- 
spired men." — Ch.  Med.  Rev.,  July,  p.  507-8. 

But  those  who  have  read  our  paper  will  recollect  that  w'e 
distinctly  disclaimed  applying  to  Dr.  Morton  any  charge  of  infidelity. 
He  had  stated  "  1  never  fully  adopted  and  announced  this  conviction 
until  I  felt  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  sacred  text 
and  reconcileable  with  the  sublime  teachings  of  Genesis." — Med.  Jour. 
May,  1850,  p.  320.  To  this  we  replied  in  the  July  number,  p.  504. 
"And  hew3  I  cannot  withhold  my  unqualified  approbation  of  the  rever- 
ence vou  have  expressed  for  the  Scriptures,  and  your  anxiety  to  adhere 
to  their  inspired  teachings.  Your  course  differs  so  widely  from  that  of 
your  predecessors,  who  had  advocated  your  theory — who  treated  Moses 
and  the  prophets  as  if  they  were  ignorant  and  arrogant  imposters — thnt 
I  hail  it  as  a  new  era  in  a  discussion  in  which  Christian  men  may  now 
engage,  without  having  their  feelings  shocked  by  the  irreverent  and 
offensive  language  of  their  opponents." 

This  was  the  language  we  used  in  every  communication  we  addressed 
to  Morton.  AVe  characterised  our  respect  for  his  reverence  of  the  Scrip- 
ture as  the  word  of  God,  as  derived  from  his  own  impressive  language. 
"What  must  now  be  our  astonishment,  in  reading  an  extract  from  his 
own  letter  of  the  date  of  January  29th,  1850,  which,  to  suit  their  own 
purposes  and  convince  others  that  he  coincided  with  them  in  their  irrever- 
ence for  the  Scriptures,  they  have  most  imprudently  published  ?  There 
Morton  is  made  to  say  to  Nott,  "  I  have  read  and  re-read  your  two  lec- 
tures with  great  pleasure." — Tyjxs  of  Mankind,  p.  50.  This  was  the 
work  which  proved  so  very  offensive  to  the  Christian  community,  and 
one  which  we  really  supposed,  after  the  sentiments  he  had  expressed, 
would  have  been  severely  censured  by  Morton.  What  was  our  farther 
mortification  and  deep  regret  to  read  another  letter  from  Morton  to 
Nott,  in  which   he  says,  "  For  my  own  part,  if  1  could  believe  that  the 
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human  race  had  its  origin  in  incest  I  should  think  that  I  had  at  once 
got  the  clue  of  all  ungodliness.  Two  lines  of  catechisui  would  explain 
more  than  all  the  Theological  discussions  since  the  Christian  era.  I 
havd  put  it  into  rhyme  : 

'  Q.  Whence  came  that  curse  we  call  primeval  sin  ? 
A.  From  Adam's  children  breeding  in  and  in.'  " — {"Types;' p.  409.) 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  this  trio  of  pretended  friends  that  if  Morton  ever 
wrote  such  a  letter  in  a  fit  of  levity  and  thoughtlessness,  he  never  in- 
tended it  for  publication.  Did  it  occur  to  them  that  his  mourning 
family  might  be  shocked  on  reading  this  poor  doggrel  and  along  with 
it  to  learn  that  his  reverence  for  "  the  sublime  teachings  of  Genesis  "  was 
intended  for  the  public  eye,  and  his  private  views  for  Dr.  Nott? 

That  which  is  permitted  by  the  will  of  the  Creator  for  carrying  on  his 
designs  in  peopling  the  earth  is  not  criminal  or  revolting.  When  the 
race  was  established  he  then  gave  laws  for  its  government. 

Farther  on  we  read  : 

"  Now  we  all  know  that  when  gentlemen  of  Dr.  B.'s  cloth  use  that 
word,  they  mean  war,  usque  ad  necem.  Its  object  is  simply  to  do  mis- 
chief and  give  p-\in.  It  cannot  injure  the  person  attacked,  so  far  as  the 
scientific  world  is  concerned — for  there  the  phrase  can  only  excite  a 
smile — but  it  may  impair  his  business,  or  his  public  standing,  or  still 
worse,  it  may  enter  his  domestic  circle  and  wound  him  through  his  ten- 
derest  sympathies.  Was  such  the  intention  in  the  present  case? 
Charity  bids  us  think  otherwise ;  and  yet  the  attack  has  a  very  malig- 
nant appearance." 

There  is,  however,  a  species  of  "  malignity  "  which  the  broad  mantle 
of  charity  cannot  cover.  There  are  actions  in  the  lives  of  men,  the  in- 
tention of  which  cannot  be  misconstrued.  This  is  exhibited  when  men 
first  awaken  public  sympathy  in  behalf  of  a  prominent  deceased  man 
and  then,  either  covertly  or  openly,  make  false  charges  against  one  who 
met  him  on  the  fair  field  of  open  argument,  who  addressed  him  not  as 
a  dead  but  a  living  man — his  equal  and  his  friend — and  when  it  is 
known  full  well  that  their  motives  are  to  weaken  the  influence  of  one 
who  is  likely  to  give  them  some  tiouble  in  the  establishment  of  their 
theories,  and  whose  reputation  they  find  it  more  easy  to  assail  than  to 
refute  his  arguments. 

"  More  of  a  theological  polemic  than  a  naturalist,  he  uses  the  tone 
and  style  proverbially  displayed  by  the  former  and  is  oftensive  accord- 
ingly. He  has  his  punishment  in  general  condemnation  and  general 
scientific  standing." 

If  by  patiently  submitting  to  the  vile  aspersions  of  Dr.  Nott  and  his 
associates  for  nearly  four  years,  without  writing  one  line  in  self  defence, 
his  scientific  standing  has  been  impaired,  may  not  the  period  be  at 
Land  when  public  sentiment  will  place  its  brand  "in  general  condemna- 
tion "  on  the  motives  and  characters  of  his  indomitable  assailants  ? 

In  our  closing  article  in  Sept.  1850,  p.  650,  when  we  had  resolved 
to  suspend  our  labours  until  Dr.  Morton  and  his  friends,  by  the  aid  of 
the  large  library  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  should  have  col- 
lected all  the  cases   of  hybridity  on  record,  we  expressed  our  views  on 
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the  manner  in  which  these  scientific  discussions  should  be  conducted. 
We  pointed  out  the  subjects  for  discussion  before  any  new  theory  could 
be  established.  These  were  :  1st,  a  comparison  of  skulls  of  different 
races  of  men  and  of  domesticated  animals.  2.  What  are  the  true  char- 
acteristics which  constitute  species  in  wild  animals  and  what  are  they 
when  applied  to  domesticated  species  and  man  ?  3.  Hybridity.  4.  The 
physical  causes  of  tlie  changes  in  form  and  colour  of  the  domesticated 
animals  and  men.  5.  The  question  whether  any  species  has  been  cre- 
ated in  two  or  more  distant  localities.     We  then  added  : 

"  These  and  other  subjects  which  occur  to  me,  all  of  which  should  be 
known  before  any  new  theory  can  by  any  possibility  be  established,  will 
afford  room  for  many  interesting  inquiries  and  may  be  pursued  without 
either  giving  offence  to  any  one  or  creating  alarm  in  any  mind.  They 
might  afford  very  interesting  subjects  of  experiment  and  investigation 
for  physiologists  and  zoologists  for  several  years.  I  have  not  a  shadow 
of  fear  or  doubt  in  regard  to  the  final  decision  of  this  question.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  this  is  a  subject  of  deep  philosophical  and  scientific  inquiry, 
let  us  approach  it  in  the  spirit  of  philosophy  and  the  objects  of  true 
science.  Although  I  have  many  other  and  much  higher  duties  to  dis- 
charge, I  would  have  no  objection  to  give  the  facts  which,  on  each  of 
the  above  subjects,  have  been  accumulating  on  ray  hands  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  I  have  no  taste  for  controversy  and  would  gladly  avoid  it. 
I  have,  however,  no  aversion  to  an  amicable  discussion  in  search  of  truth. 
And  why  should  it  be  otherwise  here  ? 

"  The  naturalists  of  America  are  composed  of  a  very  small  band.  As 
long  as  they  pursue  the  legitimate  objects  of  science,  they  will  merit 
and  receive  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  community.  You  and 
another  eminently  distinguished  naturalist  and  friend,  who  welcomed 
me  with  cordiality,  and  honored  me  with  his  confidence  when  I  was  an 
invalid  and  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land,  and  whom  I  love  as  a  brother, 
are  the  only  two  individuals  in  our  country  with  whom  T  would  be 
•willing  to  discuss  this  subject  even  in  a  single  line.  Your  happiness 
and  fame  are  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own  honour.  Why  should  we  'fall 
out  by  the  way.'  The  admonition  of  the  patriarch  will  not  be  inappli- 
cable to  us  :  '  Let  there  be  no  strife  between  us,  for  we  are  brethren,' 
"  I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Very  faithfully, 

"  Your  friend  and  servant." 

When  we  contrast  this  language  with  the  unworthy  charges  contained 
in  this  pretended  Biography  of  the  life  of  Morton'  we  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  the  wide  difference.  When  men  make  statements  from  publi- 
cations which  are  not  accessible  to  the  public  eye  and  refuse  to  quote 
the  words  of  another,  their  motives  may  always  be  suspected.  We  un- 
hesitatingly declare,  that  as  far  as  that  Biography  has  reference  to  us, 
there  is  not  one  fair  statement  of  facts  from  beginning  to  end,  and  that 
in  defaming  us  they  have  materially  injured  the  fair  fame  of  Morton  and 
tarnished  their  own  reputations. 

The  character  of  Morton  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  lines.  He  was 
a  physician  of  considerable  eminence,  and  wrote  one  or  two  medical 
■works,  -which,  we  believe,  were  well  received  by  the  public.     He  was 
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an  acceptable  professor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College  four  years. 
In  Geology  he  would  have  become  prominent  had  he  not  been  diverted 
from  these  pursuits  by  his  stronger  attachment  to  the  study  of  Cranio- 
logy.  In  the  latter  department  he  had  no  equal  in  America.  The 
delineations  of  skulls  in  his  American  and  Egyptian  Crania  were  truth- 
ful, and  his  shoit  decriptions  were  generally  correct;  but  the  mere 
knowledge  of  skulls  in  the  ever  varying  heads  of  tribes  of  men  will  not 
allow  us  to  decide  on  species  without  subjecting  them  to  the  same  pro- 
cess by  which  we  decide  on  the  varieties  of  douicsticated  animals. 
With  the  latter  he  had  but  n  slight  acquaintance.  We  require  not  only 
figures  of  skulls  but  of  countenances.  The  figures  in  Hamilton  Smith 
are  the  best  parts  of  the  book.  Other  works  that  have  appeared  since 
the  days  of  Pritchard  should  be  consulted.  Pickering — the  recent 
works  of  Latham  and  Martin — not  written  to  establish  theorif-;.  but  to 
give  facts,  should  not  be  overlooked.  We  regard  Schoolcrafts  volumi- 
nous works  on  the  Indian  tribes,  recently  published  by  (^ongress.  as  con- 
taining more  correct  and  valuable  information  on  the  American  Indians 
than  the  combined  works  of  all  that  have  ever  written  on  this  subject. 
In  natural  history,  Dr.  Morton  had  a  general,  but  not  a  precise  know- 
ledge in  either  of  the  departments.  He  was  the  friend  of  science,  and 
contributed  largely,  by  his  punctuality  and  zeal,  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  which  he  was,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  the  presiding  officer.  Above  all,  he  was  a  man  ol  integrity 
and  great  moral  worth.  The  only  suspicions  that  were  ever  published 
against  his  truthfulness,  candour  and  sincerity  are  proclaimed  to  the 
world  in  the  "  Types  of  Mankind,  by  Nott  and  Gliddon." 

In  looking  around  to  ascertain  the  sources  from  which  these  jiersonal 
attacks  originated,  we  are  not  left  to  any  doubtful  conjecture. 

On  account  of  a  prominent  element  in  our  Southern  institutions.  Dr. 
Nott  had  long  been  labouring,  not  to  prove  that  the  negro  was  a  variety 
of  man,  inferior  in  intellect  to  the  white  man,  although  physically  his 
equal,  which  all  of  the  South,  who  were  believers  in  the  unity  admitted  ; 
but  that  he  was  of  a  different  species  and  not  of  the  same  blood.  This 
doctrine  was  acceptable  to  the  politicians  of  the  South,  hence  he  had 
gained  a  welcome  admittance  into  our  Southern  journals.  .■\s  soon  as 
our  work  on  "  the  unity  of  the  races  "  appeared,  he  showed  his  hand, 
and  commenced  a  warfare  which,  to  all  appearances,  will  not  be  brought 
to  a  close  during  his  life  time.  His  first  attack,  as  far  as  we  know, 
was  commenced  in  De  Bow's  Review,  Feb.  1851. 

He  introduces  the  subject  with  an  ominous  flourish  of  trumpets,  like 
the  rumbling  of  thunder  before  a  storm.  Commencing  with  ''  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man,"  he  slidt-s  onwards  to  "great  men,"  "great  discoveries," 
"  great  events,"  "  Mo-^es,"  "Alexander,"  "  Ciesar,"  "Christ,"  "Luther," 
"printing,"  "gunpowdc^r,"  "the  mariner's  compass,"  "Columbus," 
"Washington,"  "steam,"  "  the  Mexican  war,"  "California  mines,"  "the 
corn-law  rhymer,"  &c.  In  professing  to  copy  our  title  page,  where  we 
had  written  the  last  title  Am.  Assoc,  etc.  etc.,  he  wrote  Am.  Ass.  &c. 
&c.  This  is  a  small  affair,  which  he  may  settle  with  Mr.  De  Bow. 
We  sympathise  with  tlu;  jioor  printer's  boy  and  hope  he  is  no  longer  in 
the  office.  He  further  says  :  "  We  have  never,  in  the  whole  course  of 
our  lives,  risen  from   the  perusal  of  any  work  with  such   bitter  feelings 
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of  mortification  and  disappointment — mortification  from  its  utter  want 
of  Christian  charity  and  courtesy,  *  *  *  *  Really  bad  books  are 
usually  calculated  to  do  harm ;  but  this,  though  it  may  lead  astray  for 
a  time  many  who  read  little  and  think  less,  is  destined  to  do  immense 
good.     Its  ill-temper  will  destroy  all  its  force,"  &c. — (p.  116  ) 

Perhaps  he  may  have  somewhat  underrated  the  book  which  he  so 
scornfully  condemns  and  which  he  conceives  will  do  good  to  his  cause. 
He  had  just  published  his  two  lectures  on  the  biblical  and  physical 
history  of  man.  Having  in  his  first  lecture  fairly  established.  In  his 
own  mind  at  least,  the  doctrine  of  the  plurality  of  the  races,  he  tri- 
umphantly exclaims  in  the  beginning  of  his  second  lecture  :  "  The  ques- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  human  races,  received  simply  as  a  question  of 
science,  we  think  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  settled  in  the  negative." 
This  book  of  ours,  then,  according  to  Nott,  "utterly  wanting  in  Christ- 
ian charity  and  courtesy,"  would  do  no  harm,  but  aid  his  cause.  How 
comes  it  then  that,  after  the  whole  affair  had  "  been  fairly  settled,"  they 
find  it  necessary  once  more  to  go  over  the  whole  ground,  publish  the 
"Types  of  Mankind,"  of  7-38  pages,  with  703  quotations  and  references, 
inventing  defamations  against  the  man  who  has  the  fearlessness  to  op- 
pose their  deep  designs,  and  calling  in  the  aid  of  dead  and  living  men — 
"  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink  "  ? 

We  quote  the  above  disparaging  remarks  on  our  work  merely  to  show 
the  similarity  of  sentiment  between  the  biographer  and  ihe  reviewer. 
A  number  of  reviews  of  our  work  are  before  us,  but  none,  except  those 
written  by  Nott  or  those  under  his  influence,  have  regarded  our  lan- 
guage as  "  wanting  in  Christian  charity  and  courtesy." 

On  page  131  he  says:  "One  cannot  but  be  amused  at  the  cool 
afFrontery  with  which  the  Dr.  kicks  his  opponents  out  of  Sunday 
School,"  &c.  We  merely  refer  to  the  language  as  not  particularly 
courteous  or  refined. 

The  habit  of  kicking  out  of  Sunday  School  is  not  practised  by  any 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  taunt  is  of  the  same  character  with  that  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Polynesian  dying  out  under  the  influence  of  rum  and  the 
Missionari/. 

In  the  Southern  Review,  p.  424,  he  says  :  "  We  think  he  [referring 
to  us]  had  better  quit  reading  entirely,  until  he  can  learn  to  understand 
plain  English,  and  writing,  until  he  learns  common  courtesy." — Nov. 
1850,  p.  425. 

Perhaps  we  erred  in  not  having  selected  Dr.  Nott  as  a  preceptor. 

In  De  Bow's  Review,  Feb.  1851,  p.  121,  Dr.  Nott  ssys:  "There  are 
no  certain  criteria  by  which  Dr.  Bachman  can  decide  that  all  the  large 
wolves  are  derived  from  one  source;  nor  can  he  decide  from  'prepared 
specimens,'  that  these  and  the  prairie  wolves  are  of  one  species." 

We  would  just  remark  that  he  has  entirely  misapprehended  us.  We 
admitted  that  naturalists  could  not  agree  in  tracing  the  dog  to  the  wolf. 
In  another  place  we  spoke  of  the  difference  in  form  and  colour  of  the 
common  wolf  {canis  lupus),  which  we  all  agreed  was  of  one  species. 
In  regard  to  the  difference  between  the  common  wolf  and  the  prairie 
■wolf,  he  misunderstood  our  plain  words.  No  naturalist  but  Dr.  Nott 
could  possibly  be  mistaken  in  the  difference  which  exists  between  the 
two  species.  It  had,  however,  been  supposed  by  some  authors  that  there 
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arc  two  species  of  prairie  wolves  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  but  as 
we  examined  some  hundreds  of  skins  at  the  furriers  at  New-York,  be- 
sides carefully  prepared  specimens,  and  as  Mr.  J.  W.  Audubon  had  seen 
the  living  animals  in  all  their  varieties,  heard  their  howl,  and  traced 
them  from  the  North-Western  prairies  to  Mexico  and  California,  we  felt 
it  more  safe  to  describe  them  as  varieties  of  one  species,  leaving  the 
subject  for  the  further  investigation  of  naturalists.  We,  however,  ex- 
honorate  Dr.  Nott  from  any  intentional  design  to  misrepresent  us  here, 
as  beseems  thoroughly  unacquainted  with  every  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory and  we  doubt  whether  he  can  distinguish  a  wolf  from  a  hyena. 

In  turning  hastily  over  his  recent  work  (p.  64),  he  makes  the  red  fox, 
one  of  the  best  known  animals  in  our  country,  common  to  both  conti- 
nents. Any  school  boy  who  has  read  Godman  would  have  told  him 
that  the  red  fox  of  Europe  {vulpes  vulgaris)  and  the  red  fox  of  Ameri- 
ca {vulpes  fulviis)  were  totally  distinct.  The  moment  he  leaves  the 
leading  strings  of  Morton  and'  Agassiz  he  involves  himself  in  inextrica- 
ble difficulties. 

In  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  Nov.  1850,  Dr.  Nott  says:  "So 
extraordinary  has  been  his  misunderstanding  of  the  plain  language  of 
Agassiz,  Morton  and  Pickering,"  (in  reference  to  their  views  on  the 
unity  of  the  races.)  He  has  afforded  us  a  sad  view  of  the  2^lain  lan- 
guage of  Morton,  "  cautioudy  worded  on  account  of  the  clergyT  Nott 
and  Glidlon  have  just  published  Agassiz'  very  last  views,  in  which  he 
says:  "I  still  hesitate  to  assign  to  each  an  independent  origin  (perhaps 
rather  from  the  difficulty  of  divesting  myself  of  the  opinion  universally  re- 
ceived, than  from  any  intrinsic  evidence).  I  must  in  the  presence  of 
these  facts,  insist  at  least  upon  the  itrohahilily  of  such  an  independent 
origin  of  all  nations,  or  at  least,  of  the  independent  origin  of  a  primi- 
tive stock  for  each,  with  which  at  some  future  period  migrating,  or  con- 
quering tribes  have  more  or  less  completely  amalgamated." — (p.  72.) 
Thus  we  have  no  more  than  fi  probability,  and  our  friend  Agassiz  has 
made  no  farther  advance  on  either  side.  His  language,  then,  was  not 
plain  at  the  time  we  were  censured  for  not  fully  understanding  him — 
it  is  no  plainer  now.  W'e  quoted  Pickering  to  show  that  he  agreed 
with  us  in  all  the  important  views  we  had  expressed.  That  man's  ori- 
ginal birth-place  could  not  have  been  in  a  cold  climate,  that  the  aborigi- 
nal Americans  had  unquestionably  been  derived  from  the  Moguls  and 
the  Malays,  and  that  he  had  affixed  to  his  valuable  work  a  map,  on 
which  was  placed  a  circle  in  Ethiopia,  from  which,  in  dotted  lines,  he 
pointed  out  the  probable  paths  pursued  by  man  in  his  migrations  to  the 
farthest  ends  of  the  earth.  To  confute  us,  he  brings  a  passage  from 
Pickering  to  show  that  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  a  change  of  type.  This,  however,  does  nut  disprove  the  facts 
we  have  given  from  Pickering's  own  work. 

In  our  work  (p.  37)  we  stated  that  the  creation  was  a  miraculous 
work  of  God  ;  that  he  stamped  on  tiie  first  human  pair  a  constitutional 
power  to  produce  these  permanent  varieties.  We  then  added :  "  God 
might  have  created  the  first  progenitoi-s  of  our  race  millions  of  ages 
earlier  than  at  a  time  when  they  actually  appeared,  and  if  he  so  con- 
structed the  human  constitution  that  it  would  by  its  own  organization 
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be  capable  of  producing  varieties  that  were  to  become  permanent  in 
their  character,  the  effect  would  be  produced  by  a  natural  process — 
varieties  of  men  would  be  formed  without  a  miracle." 

In  his  review  (p.  128)  he  pretends  not  to  understand  our  "notions  of 
chronology,"  and  makes  us  say  :  "  God  may  have  created  the  first  pro- 
genitors of  our  race  millions  of  ages  earlier,"  &c.  Thus  misapplying 
our  remarks,  which  were  on  another  subject,  viz. :  that  God  chose  his 
own  way  and  selected  his  own  time  in  the  creation  of  men,  and  he  leads 
his  readers  to  suppose  that  we  had  reference  to  chronology  and  admitted 
that  man  might  have  existed  millions  of  ages  earlier  than  is  generally 
supposed.  But  he  cannot  convict  us  of  saying  this  without  misquoting 
us  and  substituting  his  own  word  may  for  that  of  might,  which  we  had 
used  to  prove  an  undeniable  fact  of  a  different  character. 

The  authors  of  the  "  '1  ypes  "  have  published  a  letter  from  Morton,  in 
which  equal  injustice  is  done  to  Pritchard  by  false  quotations.  '1  hey 
make  Morton  say  (p.  50) :  "  Look  at  the  last  page  of  Dr.  Prilchard's 
great  work — the  last  page  of  his  fifth  and  last  volume,  and  there  he 
gives  it  as  his  matured  opinion  that  the  human  race  has  been  chiliads 
of  centuries  upon  the  earth." 

Let  us  now  see  what  Pritchard  actually  said  "  in  the  last  page  of  his 
fifth  and  last  volume  "  : 

"The  Hebrew  chronology  may  be  computed  with  accuracy  to  the  era 
of  the  building  of  the  temple,  or  at  least  to  that  of  the  division  of  the 
tribes.  In  the  interval  between  that  date  and  the  arrival  of  Abraham 
m  Palastine  it  cannot  be  ascertained  with  exactness,  but  may  be  com- 
puted with  a  near  approximation  to  truth.  Beyond  that  event  we  can 
never  know  how  many  centuries  nor  even  how  many  chiliads  of  years 
may  have  elapsed  since  the  first  man  of  clay  received  the  image  of  God 
and  the  breath  of  life.  Still  as  the  thread  of  genealogy  has  been  traced, 
though  probably  with  many  and  great  intervals,  the  whole  duration  of 
time  from  the  beginning  must  apparently  have  been  within  moderate 
bounds  and  by  no  means  so  wide  and  vast  a  space  as  the  great  periods 
of  the  Indian  fabulists." 

In  a  note  he  adds :  "This  general  conclusion  as  to  the  extent  and 
limits  of  chronology  deducible  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  coincides 
with  the  result  of  the  Chevelier  Bunsen's  researches,  though  the  views 
entertained  by  that  great  scholar  are,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been  ex- 
plained, difierent  from  my  own." — PritcharcVs  Researches,  vol.  5, 
p.  570. 

In  the  recent  work  of  Lepsius  (E^ypt,  Ethiopia  and  Sinai)  the  reader 
may  find  the  views  of  Bunsen  and  Lepsius  recorded.  The  date  of  the 
former  B.  C.  is  3643  years,  and  the  latter  3893,  pp.  369-506. 

Pritchard,  therefore,  did  not  "  give  it  as  his  matured  opinion  that  the 
human  race  had  been  chiliads  of  centuries  upon  the  earth,"  nor  did 
Bunsen,  to  whom  he  referred.  Those  who  have  dedicated  their  work 
to  the  memory  of  Morton,  will  not  brighten  that  memory  by  parading 
his  errors  before  the  world. 

On  page  118,  De  Bow's  Review,  Dr.  Nott  observes  :  "We  must  in 
candour  confess  that  we  cannot  help,  after  the  remarks  we  have  made, 
receiving  with  some  misgivings  those  (facts)  which  the  Dr.  gives  on  his 
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own  responsibility  ;  tor,  althougli  perhaps  unconsciously,  he  appears  to 
see  every  thint);  tli rough  coloured  glasses."* 

The  questioning  the  veracity  of  another,  even  by  an  insinuation,  is 
always  resented  as  a  personal  insult  by  men  of  the  world  who  pretend 
to  the  character  of  gentlemen,  unless  it  be  hurled  at  the  head  of  an 
unfortunate  clergyman,  who,  whilst  he  submits  to  tlie  imputation  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  cannot  but  I'egard  it  as  a  wrong.  The  utmost  stretch 
of  Christian  forbearance  docs   not,  however,  forbid  an  occasional  retort. 

Tiiere  are  some  sayings  and  doings  in  these  Types  of  Mankind  which 
we  have  designated  "Types  of  Infidelity,"  as  a  set-off  against  the  new 
title  of  "curiosities  of  natural  history,"  which  Nott  has  affixed  to  our 
work  (De  Bow's  Review,  Feb.  1851,  p.  118),  that  are  calculated  to 
awaken  suspicions.  The  similarity  in  the  charges  made  in  the  reviews 
and  reiterated  in  the  memoir,  gut  up  in  the  same  heedless  style,  without 
a  regard  to  facts  or  evincing  much  delicacy  or  wit,  may  they  not, 
by  some  cause  as  yet  unexplained,  claim  the  same  paternity  ?  Those 
private  letters  from,  and  sayings  of,  departed  worthies,  may  they 
not  have  been  seen  "  through  coloured  glasses "  and  published  for 
eflfect?  That  memoir,  which  drags  in  poor  Harlan,  who  is  dead 
and  has  left  no  representatives,  and  the  living  clergyman  who  is  a 
non-combatant,  has  strangely  omitted  the  literary  squabbles  which 
occurred  among  the  members  of  the  academy  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Morton,  comes  to  us  in  a  very  questionable  shape. 
The  note  of  reference  (p.  404)  about  the  book  which  it  was  his  "  good 
fortune"  to  find  is  marked  by  the  initials  of  Geo.  R.  Gliddon.  The 
other  (p.  55)  about  "  the  backwoods  lawyer,"  "  cantharides,"  and  "  cutis 
anserina,"  in  the  same  refined  and  courteous  style,  bears  evidence  of 
having  been  mixed  and  stirred  up  in  the  same  crucible  by  these  worthies. 
We  would  just  hint  the  bare  possibility  that  those  portions  of  the  me- 
moir referring  to  us  may  have  been  smua'gled  into  that  solemn  memorial 
in  which  they  purpose  to  erect  a  "  liferary  cenotaph  to  the  memory 
of  Morton." — (p.  626.)  In  that  pretended  memorial,  extracts  from  his 
private  letters  have  been  published  that  throw  suspicion  on  the  veracity 
and  impeach  the  principles  of  Morton,  and  it  has  become  the  duty  of 
his  true  friends  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  wrest  that  memory  from 
the  grasp  of  his  unwise  and  egotistical  eulogists. 

That  Italian  proverb  "iVb?i  sempre  chi  cantando  viene,^^  <kc.,  throws  its 
shadow  in  the  direction  of  "  moslim  lands,"  (p.  716)  and  seems  to  have 
emanated  from  the  same  research  and  written  by  the  same  hand  from 
which  proceeded  the  closing  flourish  of  the  "Types" — ^^La  medicina 
diveniu  amara  " — addressed  to  H.  Ex  Boghas  Youssouf  Bey — Moham- 
med Ali's  Prime  Minister,  "  Cairo,"  &c.— (p.  716.) 

*  Mr.  De  Bow,  in  a  note,  states  "  it  is  painful  to  publish  these  strictures  of  Dr. 
Nott,"  but  he  could  not  interfere — as  the  object  of  the  discussion  was  "  truth."  If 
all  these  personalities  and  unworthy  insinuations  were  true,  and  necessary  to  the 
establi^hment  of  truth,  neither  apology  or  explanation  weie  requisite.  If  other- 
wise, he  might  have  claimed  the  right  of  an  Editor  and  preserved  the  elevated  and 
honourable  tone  which  should  characterise  our  Southern  literary  journals.  He  was 
Wfll  aware,  for  we  had  so  stated  it,  that  we  couJd  not  enter  into  the  long  sought 
controversy  with  Nott.  Mr.  Do  Bow  will  probably  perceive  why  his  application  to 
U8  to  write  for  his  Review  received  no  reply. 
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There  is  a  scene  in  the  Types,  described  by  Dr.  Nott  (Introduction  to 
the  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  50),  where  our  great  Southern  statesman  sent 
for  Mr.  Ghddon  to  aid  him  in  inditing  "that  memorable  dispatch  to 
King,"  and  by  his  "  Ethnology"  "  put  a  final  stop  to  all  intermeddling' 
with  the  domestic  institutions  of  other  nations,"  which  might  be  received 
with  some  misgivings  by  the  captious  critic.  It  is  true  the  "Dr.  gives 
it  on  his  own  responsibility,  for,  although  perhaps  unconsciously,  he  ap- 
pears to  see  every  thing  through  coloured  glasses." — (Nott  in  De  Bow's 
Review,  p.  118.) 

Those  extracts  from  the  private  letters  of  Morton,  published  by  Nott 
and  Gliddon  "  on  their  own  responsibilities,"  by  which  they  have  at- 
tempted to  grace  their  "literary  cenotaph"  with  the  head  of  Janus — 
that  catechism  turned  into  rhyme — that  prediction  of  the  yet  undisco- 
vered fact  that  "  man  walked  the  earth  with  the  Megalonyx  and  Paleo- 
therium  " — may  not  all  have  been  seen  "  through  coloured  glasses  "  ? 
Might  not  the  family  and  true  friends  of  Morton  demand  as  searching  a 
scrutiny  into  the  manuscripts  of  Morton  as  Gliddon  gave  to  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Genesis  ?  And  if  no  interpolations  in  the  text  were  found, 
might  they  not  next  inquire  why  these  extracts  of  private  and  familiar 
letters  were  published  to  the  world  ?  We  confess  we  have  no  other 
but  circumstantial  proofs.  We  have  no  defence  to  offer  against  the 
charges  made  against  us  about  "the  misgivings"  of  Nott  in  regard  to 
"the  facts  given  on  our  own  responsibility  "  and  "the  coloured  glasses," 
&c.  We  merely  throw  out  a  hint  of  the  danger  that  might  result  from 
questioning  "facts"  given  by  others  "on  their  own  responsibilities." 

We  have  entered  into  this  long  defence  to  offer  reasons  to  the  public 
why  we  resolved  in  the  beginning  to  enter  into  no  discussions  with  Dr. 
Nott.  We  stated  in  our  work  on  the  Unity  (p.  36) :  "The  American 
[meaning  Dr.  Nott]  who  seems  to  have  laboured  rather  to  deny  the  his- 
torical veracity  of  the  Scriptures  than  to  prove  the  diversity  of  the  races, 
may  perhaps  claim  the  attention  of  the  Theologian ;  but  having  pro- 
duced no  new  fact  or  argument  to  bear  on  the  subject  to  which  we  are 
restricted  in  this  purely  scientific  discussion,  he  requires  no  further  no- 
tice." That  he  denies  the  historical  veracity  of  the  Scriptures  he  has 
fully  admitted,  and  that  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  he  has  produced 
"no  new  facts  or  arguments  in  favour  of  the  plurality  of  the  races," 
may  be  easily  seen  in  his  writings.  He  leans  on  Agassiz  in  zoology  and 
on  Morton  in  hybridity  and  ethnology.  No  sooner  had  Agassiz  started 
an  opinion  that  men  had  not  originated  in  pairs,  but  were  created  in 
groups  in  many  places,  thus  requiring  the  Creator  to  multiply  miracles 
unnecessarily,  when  Nott  immediately  sends  in  his  adhesion.  Men 
might  well  ask  :  "  If  you  will  not  believe  Moses  and  the  Prophets  and 
St.  Paul,  who  have  taught  a  more  reasonable  doctrine,  why  believe 
Agassiz  ?  "  He  is  heedleos  in  his  quotations  and  personal  in  his  attacks. 
What  benefit  would  result  to  science  in  entering  into  discussion  with 
him  ?  We  have  not  recently  consulted  his  writings  for  any  new  facts  or 
arguments.  The  "  Types  of  Mankind  ''  was  advertised  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  subscribers  a  whole  month  before  we  had  the  curiosity  to 
look  at  the  book.     We  would  not  even  then  have  noticed  it  had  we  not 
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been  informed  that  we  were  once  more  lieartily  abused,  not  by  our  an- 
cient opponent,  but  by  a  new  co-labourer.  The  abihties  of  Dr.  Nott  as 
a  physician,  or  a  poHtician,  we  have  not  called  into  question.  Jlis  pri- 
vate character  we  have  no  right  to  assail  and  know  nothing  on  the  sub- 
ject. His  writings,  however,  savour  too  much  of  the  wrangler,  and  too 
little  of  the  close  research  of  the  naturalist  and  the  calm  and  dignified 
temper  of  the  philosopher.  He  delights  to  live  in  the  atmosphere  of 
controversy.  For  ourself  we  feel  no  disposition  to  waste  the  remnant  of 
life  that  is  left  us  "  in  idle  disputes,"  and  the  possession  of  a  tranquil  mind 
is  too  valuable  to  be  exposed  to  these  rude  shocks.  We  have  endeav- 
oured, amid  many  imperfections,  through  a  long  life  to  deserve  the 
character  of  truth  and  Christian  integrity,  and  this  is  all  that  we  have 
to  transmit  to  our  children  and  to  the  church  with  which  we  are  con- 
nected. Nothing  but  this  fresh  assault  would  have  induced  us  to  write 
one  line  in  self-defence  against  any  thing  that  might  have  been  pub- 
lished under  the  signature  of  J.  C.  N.  He  has  just  declared  (p.  61) 
that  he  has  done  with  the  religious  question,  and  adds:  "The  broad 
banner  of  science  is  herein  nailed  to  the  mast."  Long  may  it  wave 
there — we  will  not  climb  up  the  mast  to  remove  the  nails  which  rivet 
his  flag,  unless  it  be  in  self-defence. 

In  conclusion  we  would  here  add,  that  we  have  waited  for  several 
years  for  the  farther  developments  which  might  be  made  on  this  subject, 
in  order  to  prepare  a  second  edition  of  our  work  on  the  unity  of  the 
races,  which  has  long  been  called  for.  Our  materials  have  so  accumu- 
lated on  our  hands,  ar.d  so  many  new  facts  have  been  presented  under 
the  different  heads,  that  portions  of  the  book  require  to  be  re-written 
and  large  additions  to  be  made. 

If  by  the  permission  of  Providence  our  life  is  spared,  we  stand 
pledged  to  prove : 

1,  That  all  the  varieties  of  men  are  of  one  species.  This  important 
point,  which  was  so  strenuously  denied  by  the  believers  in  the  "diver- 
sity "  until  Agassiz'  two  papers  were  published  in  Boston,  seems  now  to 
have  been  abandoned  by  those  who  appear  willing  to  shift  their  sails 
according  to  the  word  of  command.  The  cause  we  advocate  has  gained 
much  in  this  admission.  But  they  were  compelled  by  the  force  of 
truth  to  give  in  their  adhesions. 

2.  That  if  all  the  varieties  of  men  are  of  one  species,  then,  in  con- 
formity with  the  operations  of  nature  in  every  known  species  of  verte- 
brated  animals,  they  are  all  of  one  blood.  The  same  species  of  quad- 
ruped, bird,  reptile,  fish,  insect,  or  plant,  has  never  been  found  to  exist 
ia  any  part  of  our  world  on  two  widely  separated  localities,  unless  it 
was  transplanted  there  by  human  agency — or  by  winds  or  currents. 
Therefore,  if  the  varieties  of  men  all  over  the  world  are  not  so  many 
distinct  species,  they  will  be  proved  to  constitute  only  one  species,  cre- 
ated in  one  locality,  migrating  from  thence  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and 
producing  endless  varieties.  In  a  word,  that  the  operations  of  nature 
have  been  the  same  in  the  human  race  that  is  exhibited  in  the  domesti- 
cated animals  that  have  accompanied  man  in  his  wide  migrations — living 
in  all  climates — exhibiting  all  shades  of  colour  and  varied  in  form  and 
intelligence  even  more  than  the  varieties  of  men. 
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3.  The  sketch  by  Agassiz,  "  on  tlie  natural  provinces  in  the  animal 
world  and  their  relation  to  the  different  types  of  men,"  will  next  be 
considered.  It  is  written  with  much  ingenuity  and  with  the  pen  of  a 
naturalist  and  is  moreover  purely  scientific.  The  map  also  is  sufficiently 
characteristic.  To  this  sketch,  with  the  map  annexed,  we  will  devote 
especial  attention,  and  we  are  sure  that  our  friend  Agassiz  will  be  grati- 
fied to  correct  any  error  he  may  have  committed  in  his  sketch,  if  it  is 
clearly  pointed  out  to  him,  which  we  will  endeavour  to  do. 

We  have  only  space  here  to  give  a  very  brief  sketch  of  our  own  views 
on  this  subject,  and  must  leave  farther  details  to  another  occasion. 
There  are  zoological  provinces,  on  which  multitudes  of  naturalists  have 
laboured  during  past  ages,  but  they  are  as  yet  very  imperfectly  defined. 
They  ajjplj^  to  a  small  number  of  species  of  quadrupeds,  birds  and  plants 
in  each  province.  Thus  the  monkeys  and  sloths,  the  parrots  and  hum- 
ming birds,  and  among  plants,  the  palms,  etc.,  are  confined  to  the  tro- 
pics, and  the  white  bear,  the  arctic  fox,  etc.,  to  the  arctic  region,  in  the 
North  ;  but  in  all  these  regions,  there  are  other  animals  of  a  higher  or- 
ganization adapted  to  infinitely  wider  migrations.  As  we  ascend  in  the 
scale  to  carniverous  animals,  and  those  adapted  to  extensive  migrations, 
we  find  many  who  overstep  all  the  zoological  boundaries  assigned  to 
other  species,  and  who  wander  far  and  wide  over  the  earth:  at  the  head  of 
which  man  is  placed.  We  will  just  select  as  examples,  Agassiz'  arctic 
realm  in  the  first  column  of  his  tableau,  which  appears  to  be  more  char- 
acteristic than  any  of  the  rest.  There  he  has  given  as  the  types  of  this 
realm,  the  Eskimau  man,  the  white  bear,  walrus,  rein  deer,  harp  seal, 
right  whale,  eider  duck,  and  rein  deer  moss.  Fortunately,  by  the  aid 
of  Richardson's  Fauna  Boreali  Americana,  and  the  naturalists  who  ac- 
companied the  expedition  of  Parry,  Ross  and  Lyon,  we  are  in  possession 
of  very  accurate  accounts  of  the  animals,  birds  and  plants  that  exist  in 
the  arctic  regions.  (Geology,  Zoology  and  Botany  of  Parry's  2d  voyage, 
by  Prof  Jamaison,  J.  Clarke  Ross  and  Sir  Wm.  Ilooker.)  Let  us  refer 
to  a  few  of  these  and  then  inquire  why  Professor  Agassiz  has  excluded 
them  from  his  tableau?  The  common  wolf,  (canis  lupus)  and  the  er- 
mine exist  there,  and  have  been  found  as  far  to  the  north  as  the  foot  of 
man  has  trodden;  both  species  are  found  around  the  polar  regions,  on  both 
continents,  both  extend  far  into  Asia — to  the  tropics  in  Europe,  through 
Canada  and  the  whole  United  States  in  America,  to  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia;  both  are  found  in  Texas,  and  are  noticed  in  Capt.  Sitgreaves' 
expedition,  as  existing  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  wolf  is  found  down  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  (pp.  44,45.)  This  extensive  range  will  cover  all 
the  ground  assigned  by  Agassiz  to  every  tribe,  form  of  skull  and  shade  of 
colour,  of  his  Arctic,  Mongul,  European  and  his  American  man.  The 
beaver  and  the  otter  are  found  at  the  arctic  ocean,  range  through 
Canada  and  the  whole  of  the  United  States ;  both  exist  in  the  rivers 
of  Oregon  and  California,  that  empty  into  the  Pacific;  both  are  men- 
tioned by  Capt.  Srtgreave,  as  existing  in  Texas  and  California,  (pp. 
44-47.)  In  regard  to  the  otter,  it  extends  throughout  tropical  Ame- 
rica, and  is  found  at  Brazil,  ranging  over  the  whole  of  North  Ame- 
rica, from  pole  to  pole.  The  beaver  is  found  also  on  both  continents, — 
it  formerly  existed  in  England,  and  still  is  found  in  some  of  the  rivers  of 
France. 
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We  might  extend  our  remarks  to  the  mink  and  several  other  quad- 
rupeds,existing  at  the  arctic  ocean,  whoso  extensive  ranges  give  evidence 
that  they  are  not  willing  to  bo  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  our 
friend  Agassiz'  arctic  fauna.  Of  tlie  birds,  Prof.  Agassiz  has  only  selec- 
ted the  eider  duck,  whose  migrations  during  winter,  seldom  extend  to 
the  south  of  Boston  or  New- York.  But  why  has  he  done  this  ?  Why 
not  have  selected  as  representatives  of  his  arctic  family,  the  snow  goose, 
Canada  crane,  the  golden  plover,  the  red  phalarape,  etc.,  that  extend  from 
the  farthest  north,  through  Canada  and  the  United  States,  to  the  Pacific 
ocean  on  the  west  and  to  Mexico  and  the  tropics  on  the  south?  The  snow 
goose  and  golden  plover,are  also  common  to  both  continents,  and  are  abun- 
dant in  Asia  and  Europe.  In  land  birds,  why  did  he  not  select  the  raven, 
(Corvus  corax,)  which  was  "found  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  arctic 
regions,"  "  had  its  residence  in  the  high  clitis  of  Fort  Bowen,"  and  "ap- 
proached the  ships"  embedded  in  the  ice,  in  search  of  food."  "  During  the 
winter,  they  were  frequently  observed  to  have  a  white  ring  around  the 
neck,  caused  by  the  accumulated  encrustments  of  the  vapour  of  their 
own  breath,  and  giving  them  a  very  singular  appearance."  (Zoology, 
Par.  Voy.  p.  6.)  This  bird  is  also  a  permanent  resident  in  Canada, 
and  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  except  on  the  seaboard.  We  have 
seen  it  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Georgia.  According  to  Capt. 
Sitgreaves,  (p.  8,)  "  It  is  abundant  in  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Califor- 
nia." It  is  found  in  Oregon  and  the  Russian  settlements,  on  our  North 
Western  continent.  It  exists  moreover,  in  Asia,  and  is  a  common  bird 
in  all  Europe,  and  is  a  permanent  resident  every  where.  We  believe 
Prof.  Agassiz  has  somewhere  described  our  American  raven  as  distinct 
from  the  raven  of  Europe.  If  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  institute  a 
comparison  at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  at  Philadelphia,  where 
many  specimens  from  both  continents  exist,  we  will  venture  to  say  that 
he  will  not  find  the  difference  of  a  feather  or  a  shade.  The  views  we  here 
express  are  also  in  accordance  with  those  of  Mr.  Cassin,  at  the  Academy, 
one  of  the  best  ornithologists  in  America.  The  raven  would  have  been 
a  fine  specimen  to  prove  how  little  dependence  could  be  placed  on 
arbitrary  realms.  Tliis,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other  species  of  birds, 
like  the  wolf,  ermine,  beaver,  otter,  etc.,  are  constituted  like  man,  to 
brave  all  climates  and  go  wherever  they  can  find  food  to  support  them. 

Of  the  extensive  ranges  of  the  right  whale,  in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
oceans,  we  will,  on  another  occasion,  give  an  account,  from  Lieut.  Mau- 
ry's admirable  essay  and  chart.  In  the  plants  of  the  arctic  fauna.  Prof. 
Agassiz  might  have  selected  the  winter  green,  (Pyrola  rotundifolia,)and  a 
dozen  others  which  we  intend  to  bring  to  his  notice,  that  exist  not  only  in 
his  arctic  fauna,  but  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,and  are  described  by 
Elliott,  Nuttall  and  Eaton,  as  existing  as  far  to  the  South  as  Carolina,  and 
we  would  add,  that  we  have  found  specimens  of  the  pyrola  rotundifolia 
in  the  mountains  of  Georgia.  Even  in  his  selection  of  the  rein  deer  moss, 
(Cenomyce  rangiferina)  he  was  peculiarly  unfortunate.  It  is  true  it  ex- 
ists within  the  arctic  circle,  but  it  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
Europe.  Wo  have  met  it  in  England  and  Scotland.  It  is  described  by 
Hooker  and  other  European  Botanists.     In  America,  it  extends  throuo^h 
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Canada  and  the  United  States.  We  have  seen  it  in  the  mountiins  of 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  Henry  Ravenel,  an  excellent  botanist,  has  recently 
found  it  in  South  Carolina. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  his  Esquimaux  man,  whom  he  has  restricted 
to  the  polar  regions.  Blumenbach  classed  the  polar  family  among  the 
Mongolians.  Morton  followed  his  example,  (Crania  americana,  p.  6,  as 
also  in  his  map,  inserted  at  the  end  of  his  preface.)  In  a  recent  admi- 
rable work  of  "Latham  on  the  Varieties  of  Man,"  (p.  286,)  and  in  that 
of  Martin's  Natural  History  of  Man  and  Monkeys,  (p.  220,)  the  Esqui- 
maux and  the  whole  hyperborean  families  are  arranged  under  the  head 
of  Mongolidae.. 

If,  however,  Prof.  Agassiz  adopts  a  new  theory,  makes  a  new  subdi- 
vision of  the  human  family,  in  opposition  to  the  teachings  of  Blu- 
menbach, Morton,  Pickering,  Latham,  Martin  and  others, — sketches 
out  "  the  natural  provinces  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  prefixed 
a  tableau  to  accommodate  it  to  the  sketch,  surely  he  would  not 
insist,  that  the  world  should  adopt  his  theory,  or  be  satisfied  with 
his  tableau,  without  a  rigid  examination  of  all  the  facts  that  have  any 
bearing  on  this  subject?  If,  then,  the  Esquimaux,  according  to 
Morton  and  the  most  reliable  authors,  is  a  part  of  the  great  mongul 
family,  and  if,  according  to  Morton's  map,  it  extends  to  the  tropical  iine 
on  the  eastern  continent,  and  according  to  Pickering,  "the  American 
continent  is  still  inhabited  by  Mongolian  tribes;  and  whilst  some  of  them 
wander  to  the  north,  farther  than  civilized  man  has  hitherto  been  able 
to  follow,  others  are  still  the  nearest  dwellers  to  the  southern  pole." 
(Physical  History  of  man,  p.  16,]  then  it  would  seem  that  the  Mongul 
and  his  varieties  has  scarcely  a  wider  distribution  than  the  wolf  and 
the  ermine,  the  beaver,  cougar,  the  snow  goose,  the  wild  mallard,  and 
many  plants.  In  this  case,  small  provinces  would  apply  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  inferior  animals  and  plants,  but  the  circle  would  require  to  be 
greatly  widened  to  include  an  immense  number  of  the  higher  order  of 
animals;  and  finally,  of  man,  the  lord  of  this  lower  creation,  and  the 
most  perfectly  organized  being  on  earth. 

4.  A  review  of  Morton's  ir.edited  manuscripts. 

5.  Geolocy  and  Palaeontology  in  connection  with  human  origins,  by 
W.  Usher,  M.D. 

6.  Hybridity  of  animals  as  a  test  of  species.  The  great  majority  of 
cases  presented  by  Dr.  Morton,  we  have  already  scrutinized — all  the 
new  ones  collected  before  his  death,  will  be  examined.  Inasmuch  as  Dr. 
Nott  stated  (p.  275,)  that  in  placing  the  question  before  the  public  as  it 
actually  stands,  he  "  used  not  only  Dr.Moiton's  ideas,  but  his  language, 
fieely  throughout  the  chapter,"  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any 
controversy  with  him. 

7.  The  designation  of  species  of  men  and  animals,  by  an  examination 
of  hair,  through  the  instiumentality  of  the  microscope,  by  Mr.  Brown, 
of  Philadelphia. 

We  ought,  however,  to  remind  the  public,  that  these  labours  in 
the  cause  of  science,  are  liable  to  be  constantly  interrupted  by  the  calls 
of  higher  duties  which  claim  our  time  and  attention.     Our  investiga- 
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tious  and  thfe  necessary  fatigue  of  composition,  must  be  pursued  during 
those  snatches  of  time,  that  would  more  propeily  belong  to  recreation  or 
to  rest.  John  Baciiman. 

To  be  cuiitimied. 


P.  S. —  We  a'c  induced  yet  to  offer  a  few  remai  ks  on  llio  beai  iiig  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,  on  the  domestic  institutions, 
and  vital  interest  of  the  South  ;  and  this  note  is  intended  expiessly  for 
the  mature  reflections  of  our  Southern  community.  Toliticians  who  re- 
setted toDeHow's  and  the  Southern  Quarterly  Reviews  for  arguments  in 
defence  of  slavery,  such  as  have  been  instilled  into  their  minds  by  Dr.  Nott 
and  others,  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  best  arguments  that  could 
be  urged  in  favor  of  slavery,  was  to  piove  the  negro  of  a  different  species. 
Hence,  those  who  have  supported  the  doctrine  of  the  unity,  liave  some- 
times been  stigmatized  as  aliolitionists  and  the  enemies  of  the  South. 

We  tiust  that  one  who  has  never  lived  in  a  State  where  no  slavery 
existed,  and  has  been  idet.titied  with  the  institutions  of  South-Carolina, 
for  the  last  forty  years,  one  Avho  in  the  Noith  as  well  as  the  South,  openly 
and  fearlessly  defended  them  on  every  necessaiy  occasion,  mfiy  be  al- 
lowed to  express  his  sentiments  on  this  subji  ct  without  the  danger  of 
having  liis  motives  misinterpreted. 

Tile  following  are  our  views.  That  all  the  races  of  men,  including 
the  negro,  aie  of  one  species  and  of  one  origih.  That  the  negro  is  a 
striking  and  now  permanent  variety,  like  the  numerous  varieties  in  domes- 
ticated animals.  That  varieties  having  become  permanent,  possess  an 
organization  tliat  prevents  them  from  returning  to  the  original  species, 
although  other  varieties  may  spring  up  among  them.  Thus  the  many 
breeds  of  domesticated  animals  that  have  arisen,  some  only  within  a  few 
years,  would  never  return  totliefo'm  of  the  wild  species,  without  an  in- 
termixtuie.  That  the  negro  will  remain  as  he  is,  unless  his  fo-'m  is 
changed  l)y  an  amalgamation  —which  latter  is  revolting  to  us.  'lliat  his 
intellect,  although  unde>  rated,  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Caucas- 
sian,and  that  he  is  therefore,  as  faras  our  experience  goes,  incapal>le  of  self- 
government.  That  he  is  thrown  on  our  protection.  Ihat  our  defence 
of  slavery  is  contained  in  the  holy  scriptmes.  That  the  scriptures  teach 
the  rights  and  duties  of  maste  s,  to  rule  their  servants  with  justice  and 
kindness,  and  enjoin  the  obedience  of  servants. 

The  op[)osite  doctrine,  is  that  the  negi'o  is  a  different  species,  having 
a  different  origin.  That  the  IJible,  wiiich  teaches  the  doctrine  is  not 
inspired,  no  more  than  a  book  of  fables, — that  therefore  nothing  that  is 
said  by  Moses,  by  the  i)ropliets,  or  by  St.  Paul  on  this  subjcet,  is  to  1)0 
believed. 

We  would  here  observe,  that  if  every  word  of  this  were  true,  and  the 
negro  was  proved  to  be  of  a  different  s))ecies,  it  would  not  release  us 
from  our  obligations  as  men  and  Christians.  That  if  they  could  even 
succeed  in  proving  the  negro  of  a  different  speeies,  the  South  would  gain 
nothing,  whilst  we  would  have  abandoned  all  the  strong  arguments 
that  are  derived  from  the  scriptures  in  the  right  of  holding  this  spevies 
of  property. 
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It  should  br^.  bornii  in  mind,  that  wlien  the  most  violent  abolitionists 
of  the  North,  Garrison,  Abbey  Kelly,  etc.,  were  met  by  argu- 
iTients  from  the  Bible,  in  favour  of  our  institutions,  they  openly  re- 
nounced the  Bible  which  taught  this  doctrine,  and  denounced  all  the  in- 
stitutions of  Christianity.  Thus  our  belief  in  the  diversity  of  races,  brings 
us  no  advocates  from  the  open  intidel. 

The  next  class  is  that  to  which  Dr.  Nott  l^elongs— who  deny  the  his- 
torical veracity  of  the  scriptures.  To  these  belong  the  men  who  advo- 
cate the  views  supported  in  the  Christian  Examiner,  who  published  the 
papers  of  Agassiz.  As  far  as  we  are  informed,  they  of  the  North  are 
abol'tionists  to  a  man,  of  which  the  learned,  excellent  and  almost  ortho- 
dox Channing  was  tlie  representative  of  the  moderate,  and  Theodore 
Parker,  (who  is  so  favourably  quoted  by  Dr.  Nott,  to  prove  the  great  su- 
periority of  the  Caucassian,)  that  of  the  most  ultra  and  abusive  party. 
They  abandoned  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures,  but  this  rendered  them 
more  rabid  in  their  curses  of  slavery  and  the  South. 

Knox,  who  wrote  "the  Races  of  Men,"  and  "advocated  some  of  the 
doctrines  held  by  Nolt  and  Gllddon,  in  regard  to  the  jilurality  of  races, 
was,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  from  such  a  heedless,  rambling  writer, 
equally  an  unbeliever  in  the  historical  veracity  of  scripture.  He  advoca 
ted  some  of  the  most  absurd  doctrines.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  rsidi 
cal  in  politics,  and  a  transcendentalist,  leaning  on  the  theory  adopted  by 
Oaken.  He  believed  that  races  born  in  one  region,  would  soon  die  out, 
when  removed  to  another :  hence  he  pronounces  the  coming  doom  of 
America,  which  had  received  its  inhabitants  from  Europe.  "  The  ladies," 
he  informs  us,  "early  lose  their  teeth."  "  In  both  sexes  the  adipose  cellu- 
lar cushion  interposed  between  the  skin  and  the  aponeuroses  and  mus- 
cles disappear,  or  at  least  loses  its  adipose  portion  ;  the  musclts  become 
btriniTv  and  show  themselves;  the  tendons  appear  on  the  surface  ;  symp- 
toms of  premature  decay  manifest  themselves." 

"Now  what  do  these  signs,  added  to  the  uncertainty  of  infant  life  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  the  smallness  of  their  families  in  the  North,  in- 
dicate V  The  climate  has  not  been  made  fur  him  nor  he  for  the  cli- 
mate, [p.  57.]  Dr.  Nott,  although  not  prepared  to  endorse  this  asser- 
tion, about  the  Americans  dying  out,  because  they  have  removed  from 
tiieir  European  soil,  still  thinks  this  subject  worthy  of  enquiry,  (pp.  08,  69.) 
A  o-lance  at  the  hardy  sons  and  daughters  of  New-England,  and  of  the 
Germans  in  Penn.sylvania,  among  whom  there  have  been  few  admixtures, 
since  the  days  of  the  revolution,  and  their  large  families — together  with 
the  unexampled  increase  of  our  population  from  3  to  25  millions  in  three 
quarters  of  a  century,  ought  to  dispel  all  apprehension  of  the  descendants 
of  Europeans  dying  out  in  America.  This  book  is  filled  with  all  manner 
of  absurdities,  and  full  of  prejudices  against,  and  abuses  of  our  country.  But 
because  it  advocated  a  plurality  in  the  races,  it  was  favourably  revievi/ed 
in  the  Southern  Review.  The  writer  who  was  evidently  unacquainted 
with  the  whole  subject,  referred  to  us  in  no  very  flattering  terms.    Knox, 

had  said "  He  (tlie  negro)  is  no  more  of  a  white  man,  than  an  ass  is  a 

horse  or  a  zebra."  This  was  favoraljly  quoted  by  Morton,  and  might  sound 
very  i)lcasantly  in  the  ear  of  a  Sou  (hern  politician,  but  he  could  not  be 
very  hi'>hly  flattered  by  the  sentence  which  this  believer  in  the  plurality 
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of  the  races  passes  on  him.  '•  Einiiloy  the  coloured  man;  your  brother, 
as  .1  shive,  aiul  live  under  the  terrible  fear  of  his  vengeance, — terrible 
when  it  comes  as  co:ne  it  will ;  un'elentin^;,  merciless.  A  million  of 
slaveholders  cut  off  in  cold  blood  to  morrow,  would  call  forth  no  tear  of 
svnij.alhy  in  Europe  ;  'bravo'  we  should  say  ;  the  slave  has  risen  and 
burst  his  chains— he  deserves  to  be  free."  (Knox,  j),  103.) 

Having  gained  nothing  from  those  who  discard  the  l>ible,  as  an  un- 
inspired book,  what,  we  ask,  has  produced  that  unexampled  unanimity 
of  sentiment  that  uow  exists  in  the  whole  South,  on  the  subject  of  sla- 
very ?  Our  table  is  crowded  with  pamphlets  and  sermons,  with  speeches 
in  Conw'ress,  and  dissertations  by  clergymen  and  laymen,  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.  The  teachings  of  the  Bible  are  the  most  effective  weapons 
that  are  used.  There  it  is  shown  that  the  ancient  Israelites  were  the 
owners  ef  slaves.  There  the  duties  of  master  and  servant  are  taught, 
and  there  is  Paul's  letter  to  Philemon,  entreating  him  to  receive  back 
his  runaway  slave.  Our  representatives  in  Congress  used  the  arguments 
contained  in  the  scriptures,  and  their  oprtoucnts  dared  not  tell  them  that 
tlie  historical  parts  (and  all  that  refers  to  slavery  is  iiisto  ical)  were  un- 
inspired and  untrue. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  added,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  diversity  of 
species  can  never  be  inaintaineil.  It  is  as  contrary  to  science  as  it  is  to 
the  scriptures.  The  suspicion  of  interested  motives,  will  be  excited 
against  the  South  in  supporting  a  false  theory  by  a  denial  of  the  holy 
Scri[)tui'es.  \^'e  can  eti'ectually  defend  our  institutions  from  the  word 
of  Gud.  When  we  abandon  that  strong  tower  of  defence,  we  are  left 
without  weapons  exposed  to  the  ruthless  assaults  of  its  enemies.  In  a 
political  point  of  view,  we  regard  the  eflbrt  made  by  Nott  and  Gliddon, 
to  CBtablish  their  theory  by  a  denial  of  the  veracity  of  the  historical  Scrip- 
ture, as  more  dangerous  to  our  institutions,  than  all  the  ravings  of  the 
abolitionists. 

The  E'litor  of  the  Southern  Review,  in  announcing  a  leview  on  Nott 
and  Gliddon's  book,  fiom  a  "  competent  hand,"  says  of  the  "Types" — "  Of 
course  it  is  full  of  heresies;  but  for  our  own  part,  we  really  like  heresies 
and  encourage  them  on  all  occasions,  they  serve  as  thunder-storms,"  etc., 
(p.  210.)  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  his  assertions.  On  our  part, 
bow^ever,  we  neither  like  the  "hesesies"  nor  the  "thunder  storms"  that 
follow  in  the  train.  As  long  as  true  naturalists  write  on  science,  and  do 
not  meddle  with  the  Scriptures,  no  one  will  be  dissatisfied  with  them;  but 
when  they  wish  to  establish  a  false  theory  in  science,  that  can  only  be 
supported  by  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  veracity  of  the  Scriptures,  they  can- 
not calculate  on  the  pat'onage  and  support  of  the  christian  community. 
The  '  heresies'  of  Dr.  Cooper,  promulgated  at  the  South-Carolina  Col- 
lege, have  left  deep  traces  on  the  minds  of  the  succeeding  generation, 
which  no  "  thunder-storms"  have  as  yet  "  purified." 


